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KING O' MEN- 



OHAPTER I. 



PLANS. 



It was drawing towards the last days of July, 
and London was very hot, very dusty, and 
very weary. The London world, or rather 
the raore fortunate portion of it was looking 
forward with delight to the Alps, the Tyrol, 
and the Rhine ; to Scotland or Norway, to 
pleasant watering-places and rural villages ; 
to yachting, salmon-fishing, and Grerman 
baths, as a relief after the heat and bustle, 
the fatiguing and rather feverish enjoymenta 
of the London season. 

I lived with my step-mother in South 
Audley Street, her house there had been my 
home as long as I could remember. My 
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father, Dr. Stanfield, was a physician of some 
f ame. His wife, my motlier, died when I was 
so young that I have no recollection what- 
ever of her. All the knowledge I could ever 
gather concerniDg her was from the occa- 
sional remarks of relatives, or a stray word 
dropped by my father, who, however, seldom 
spöke of his first wife. Indeed, I scarcely 
think my step-mother would have liked him 
to speak of her. This, then, was all that I 
heard of my own mother, till one day, talking 
to her old servant who had come from the 
country to see us, I begged her to tell me of 
my mother. Then, kissing me gently, she 
took me on her knee and talked long and 
tenderly of her young mistress — the bride 
whom my father had brought so gladly to his 
London home twelve years before ; and 
" Oh ! my dear," she cried, " she was so good, 
BO sweet, so pretty, so stately ; and the last 
time I saw her you were a baby in her arms.'* 
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After this, my motlier's portrait in the back 
drawing-room acquired a reality for me that 
it had never possessed before : tbe deep blue 
eyes spöke, and the shining brown hair and 
graceful white hands became my ideal of 
what was beautiful. 

My father married a second time when I 
was still a young child. I was sixteen when 
he died, and from that time until I reached 
the age of twenty, my step-mother, her two 
little girls, and myself, comprised the whole 
family at the house in South Audley Street. 

On this last evening in June I was seated 
in the window, trying to read, in a very 
Janguid manner, for the air was frightfully 
sultry, when my step-mother, rousing her- 
self from a nap, propounded the important 
<juestion — 

'' Where can we go to, Maude ? We must 
go away/' 

In a moment I was all energy, for the 
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yeiy thought of escaping from this över* 
powering heat, noise, and busUe, was de* 
licious. 

" Oli ! yes,"* I cried, " let us make haste 
andgo. Let me see — ^there's Scarborough,. 
nfracombe, Ems, Switzerland, Norway ! *' 

" You miglit as well propose Lapland I 
No, Maude, I don*t wisli to slave, wlien I go 
away to recruit ; but what do you say to- 
Kilquhinnis, on tbe west ooast of Scotland ? '' 

** Cbarming ! Let's go at once,'* I said. 

" To-nigbt ? '' 

" Well, not exactly ; but to-morrow." 

" Impossible. This is Friday, and on Mon- 
day we have Lady Invermore*s ball. Suppose 
we say this day week. There*s a good hotel 
there," she continued, taking up a guide- 
book, " at least, judging from what it says 
here, and I dåre say we shall enjoy ourselves 
Yerj well." 

With that she settled herself to sleep 
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again. I shut up my book, and went away 
upstairs. I had always been on very good 
terms witli my step-mother, but there was no 
strong sympathy between us. We were just 
two people, who, having fallen into eaoh 
otlier's way, lived together in an amicable 
sort of manner. She did not dislike, nor, on 
the other hand, did she muoh care for me ; 
and I, for my part, was rather afraid of her — 
.fihe had a way of pulling me up short that 
jarred me through and through. 

Feeling that I wanted some one to whom 
I could now impart my delight, I went 
to my own room, and, finding there the 
^hildren's maid, told her of our plans. Her 
faoe fell. 

" You don t seem to like the idea, Mary,'* 
Baid I. 

" No, indeed. Miss. As is not likely I 
^hould, seeing as how I shall leave behind me 
my friend in the Horse Guards." 
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And, having thus replied, with a lugubrious 
countenance she left the room. 

This was certainly depressing; it was 
worse than mamma's slumbers. Then, lean- 
jng out of the window ia the twilight, I 
began to wonder how many people would be 
compelled to stay in town, breathing that 
air (ay ! and worse air than that o£ South 
Audley Street) all through July, August, 
and September. Then I fell considering 
what I should require to take with me to 
Kilquhinnis — a sketch-book, o£ course, 
some botanical work for the study o£ the 
flora on the west coast, a book on geology, a 
tin box to hold specimens, and many other 
things besides. (I now wonder if I ever 
made any use of these books and specimen- 
boxes ; I can remember about none of them 
except the sketch-book.) Then, remaining 
still, I oonsidered the various delights of our 
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intended northern trip, the best of all — ^I 
should be rid of Oaptain Onslow. 

Now, who was Oaptain Oaslow ? He was 
a gentleman, who had a captaincy in a 
Dragoon regiment, a moustache, and a good 
deal of money ; be was a gentleman wbo had 
not an idea in bis bead, nor anytbing to say. 
" Sucb a dear creature ! '* most ladies called 
bim, and be was universally regarded as an 
Apollo ; even I was oompelled to allow tbat 
be was bandsome in kis way^ at tbe same 
ti me taking care to explain tbat it was not 
wy way. He was very tall; bis features 
were good, witb a complexion of a brilliant 
carmine ; tbe eyebrows black and strongly- 
marked, setting off to great advantage bis 
large, round, expressionless, ligbt blue eyes ; 
but Oaptain Onslow's chief feature, and tbe 
one wbiob be bimself most regarded, was a 
large blonde moustacbe. Tbis moustacbe 
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served him for that in which he was other- 
wise deficient — expression. If he were con- 
tented, he stroked, or I would rather say he 
combed, it softly ; when he was sentimental, 
he combed it languidly ; when he felt injured, 
he did it gloomily ; and if he ever exerted 
himself sufficiently to be angry, I suppose it 
bristled. 

In ordinary Captain Onslow was a nonen- 
tity ; to me he was a positive nuisance. It 
was very well for ladies at large to call him 
** charming " ; I enjoyed most of his com- 
pany during the months of the season, I 
believe, and I do not exaggerate when I say 
he was intolerable, sometimes nearly driving 
me wild ; for he pursued me with his vapid 
compliments and weak jokes, till his oppres- 
sive heaviness was more than I could bear. 
He had expressed to my step-mother (and I 
believe in perfect good faith) his desire to 
enter into the holy state of matrimony with. 
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me. Why this idea entered his heavy brain 
I do not know (certainly I gave him no 
^ncouragement), unless it were that I suited 
him as well as any one else. I was Maude 
Stanfield, of good faraily, with some fortune 
and a sufficiency o£ beauty ; moreover, I 
-amused him; and so Captain Onslow, think- 
ing I should do admirably for Mrs. Onslow, 
pursued his purpose with a certain dogged 
perseverance, aided and abetted, I should 
say, at every tum by my step-mother. He 
had never actually made a proposal to me ; 
and perseveringly as he pursued his object, I 
:as determinedly, with as sharp a fire of 
satirical rebuffs and as cold an indifference as 
I could command, prevented him from saying 
.anything definite. Considering the great an- 
noyance he caused me, it was not surprising 
that I went to bed that night heartily de- 
lighted at the prospect of being released 
irom his " charming *' company. 
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Alas for the futility of human hopes I 
Next morning, as I was walking with my 
step-mother down the shady side of Park 
Lane, whom should I see approaching us — 
in faultless apparel, languidly smoking (or 
rather, carrying) a cigarette — but my héte 
noir^ Captain Onslow? Never mind, I re- 
flected, 'tis the last of a bad thing ! The gen- 
tleman saluted us gracefuUy, having pre- 
viously thrown away his cigarette. 

" Aw — ful wea — ther ! Don't — know — 
how — to live/' said he. " Meditating Ice- 
land — eh — Miss Stan — field ? " 

Now, Captain Onslow had a way of trying 
to look insinuating, which of all things made 
me angry — (he had once attempted an eye- 
glass, but finding it, I suppose, hopeless to 
make his cast of countenance piquant, 
dropped it) — and I answered, rather rudely^ 
I f ear — 
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"You might have consideration for the 
Icelanders, Oaptain Onslow." 

" My dear," said my step-mother, " your 
spirits carry you too far." 

"Ohl Mrs. Stanfield/' drawled the 
dragoon, with a melancholy twirl of hia 
moustache, " there are cweachaws who may 
lacerate us as they will ; we can b ut en« 
dure.'* 

" It's undeniably hot," remarked Mrs. 
Stanfield, "and we have abeady laid our 
plan of escape. We are ofE on Monday 
week." 

« To Kilquhinnis/' I added. 

** Indeed ! '' said the gentleman, with a 
glance towards me ; " then town will be 
more unendurable than ever.'' 

" But,'' said my step-mother, " you never 
mean to stay here all through August ? Why 
not go away yourself ? 



•^ '» 
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" Don*t know — s'pose I sliall — notlimg else 
to do; aw — ful bore — travelling/' 

During all this time we were walking, Cap- 
tain Onslow keeping beside me. 

" By Jove I " he exclaimed. " Don't see 
why I shouldn^t go down to Kilquhinnis my- 
«elf. Awfully bright idea ! " 

" Capital I " respoDded my step-mother, 
while my heart positively sank. 

'* May I come, Miss Maude ? " drawled 
the Captain, trying härd to look interesting. 

" Kilquhinnis is not my property." I re- 
plied, as carelessly as I could, " or I might 
have something to say to it." 

Here we parted, my step-mother say- 
ing— 

"You are going to Lady Invermore's? 
Yes ? Well, come and go with us." 

" Thanks — awfully ; and to — Miss — Stan- 
field for allowing — me a berth — at Kilqu« 
hinnis. Äu re — voir.^^ 
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Then, lifting his hat, he left us. I could 
liave cried with vexation. 

"It's too bad/' I exclaimed; " I thought 
I was rid of that piece of tediousness for a 
little — and now I " 

" My dear Maude," said Mrs. Stanfield, 
" you are young and headstrong, and would 
do better did you allow yourself to be guided 
by your elders.'* 

It was this cold tone and manner of my 
step-mother that above all things ruffled me. 
I believe, too, that she regarded me as 
peculiarly wilful and " headstrong " (to use 
her own expression). I do not know if this 
were the case ; under better management, at 
any råte, it would not have been so, I feel sure. 
Only one person had ever possessed any 
very strong influence över me, and that one^ 
my old governess, never called me self- 
willed ; and I fancy that any one with a hold 
on my affection and esteem would have f ound 
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me plastic enough. My step-mother having 
no sympathy with me, as the years passed 
on the barrier between us, scarcely dis- 
cernible in my childhood, rose up more and 
more distinct. I should as soon have thought 
of confiding in Captain Onslow as in my 
step-mother; anything, therefore, that I 
cared much about I kept to myself; and for 
the rest we got on well enough. 

Af ter this meeting with Captain Onslow I 
must own the prospect of our northern 
visit löst some of its attractiyeness ; and 
when that evening Uncle George came in 
with the proposal that I, his favourite niece, 
should accompany him on a tour in Switzer- 
land, I think I should have agreed to the 
proposal had it not been for the decided 
opposition of my step-mother, who had no 
idea of my being taken away for ten weeks 
from the society of her favourite Captain. I 
have never regretted that on this occasion 
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she had her own way. And here I mast 
speak of Uncle George. He was mj f ather's 
elder brother, and had spent many years of 
his life in India, retuming from that country, 
not with a temper hot as his pickles, after 
the manner of many Indian gentlemen, but 
more good-tempered and benevolent than 
ever. He was the kindest and most genial 
of men, and had always been more than 
usually kind to me. For many years Sir 
George had been a childless widower, but 
always retained the deepest and most chival- 
roua affection for the memory of his wife, of 
whom he rarely spöke, and never without 
emotion. 

He lived at Richmond, in a charming house 
by the riverside. 

If there were one person against whom 
TJncle George felt any animosity it was, I 
think, my stepmother, for whom, in truth, 
he ent^rtained a deep aversion. To all appear- 
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ances they were friendly enough, be being 
too good-natured to be outwardly otherwise 
towards his brother s widow, Mrs. Stanfield^ 
liaving a wholesome regard for his wealtb 
and title. 

Uncle George is a pleasant subject ta 
dwell upon ; bis presence did you good wben 
be entered a room, "a great broad-sbouldered^ 
genial Englisbman ; " and ever sinoe, as a 
tiny child, I crept to his knee to listen to the- 
tioking of his watoh, I bad implicitly loved 
and trusted him, so that at times wben 
baunted by a girlish fear of wbat my 
niother's influence and Captain Onslow's 
pertinacity might drive me to, my beart 
turned instinctively to the kind proteotion 
whicb I felt sure that Sir George, in bis 
cbaracter as guardian, would always afEord 
me. 



CHAPTER II. 



JjIlDY inyebmorb^s ball. 



I WAS dressed, and waiting to go to the ball 
in Belgrave Square, and, standing before a 
glass, I surveyed myself. For a woman, I 
was tall, with dark waving hair, and eyes 
that were sometimes called violet. This 
nigbt my dress fell round me in those soft 
white folds that are so lovely. My step- 
mother came in, and regarded me with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

" You said you would have the flowers 
ready for me,'* I remarked. 

" Tes, you will find them in the drawing- 
room, and — . Stop a moment, Maud," added 
slie, tuming to the glass, and appearing to 
arrange her hair. ** Could you not be reason- 
able, and arrange things with Captain Onslow 
to-night ? '' 

o 
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For a moment my face blazed, and tlien 
with all the dignity 1 could assume, I replied, 
" I have given my answer to ihat before, 
mamma — no I " and I left the room. 

Feeling sore and angry, I opened the 
drawing-room door, and there, more curled, 
more soented, more elegant than ever, did I 
find the detested Captain I In my present 
mood I gave him but sorry welcome. He 
had brought with him two lovely bouquets, 
as well as some flowers for the hair. He 
took up one almost entirely composed of 
white blossoms. 

"For yourself — for your ovm self ^^ said he 
impressively, as he presented it to me. 

How should I refuse these flowers ? 
Take them, I would not. 

"Thanks, Captain Onslow," I quickly said, 
" but I can't wear Cape jessamine : it would 
make me faint directly." 

" Oh, my dear Miss ifawrfe/' — I suppose ia 
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order that I might know how well "Maude" 
would sound from him ! — " don' t be so cruel 
to a man ; let me take away the jessamine ; 
your refusal lacerates me." 

"Don't lacerate the bouquet," I cried. 
imperatively, " that would be of some conse- 
quence." 

I wonder how Captain Onslow enduredmy 
rudeness, when I recoUectit. It was not his 
affection that rendered him insensibie to it ; 
indeed, I doubt if he were capable of such 
affection. I believe it was a certain mental 
thick-skinnedness that prevented him from 
feeling it acutely ; sometimes I wished he had 
been more sensitive. 

What was I to do with him now until Mrs. 
Stansfield was ready ? I dared not go out 
of the room lest she should insist on my 
wearing the flowers ; so I sat down, resolved 
to speak as little as possible ; and Captain 
Onslow being incapable of carrying on a con- 
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versation by himself, was obliged to pass the 
time in combing his blonde inoustache, and 
indulging in a few speoulations as to the 
weather, who would be at the ball, and the 
melancholy condition of the bachelor. To all 
these observations I responded in mono- 
syllables. 

Certainly, never in all my life had I treated 
any, person with such discourtesy as this 
unfortunate individual ; but when a yoiing 
girl is persecuted by a man, and receives no 
assistance, but rather the contrary, from her 
parents and guardians, she is herself driven 
to repulse him ; and in proportion to the per- 
sistency of his attack must be the steadiness 
of her opposition. 

When Mrs. Stanfield came in, Captain 
Onslow gave her the other bouquet. She 
accepted it graciously, and, turning to me, 
said — 

" This one, dcar, is yours, I suppose r " 
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" I ha ve told Captain Onslow," I replied 
iStoutly, " that I never wear Cape jessamine.** 

My step-mother gave me a warning look, 
but, seeing me resolved, only said — 

" Oh, I remember. It is a pity ; but, any- 
how, we will put them in water, and they can 
Bcent the room." 

Captain Onslow gave her his arm, and we 
descended to the carriage. During the drive 
I was obdurately silent. 

The ball-roora was a brilliant scene made 
up of youth, beauty, or rank ; and the strains 
of gay music that reached us as we entered 
the hall made my feet involuntarily beat time 
on the ground. After being received by our 
hostess, we entered the dancing-room, and 
tbere I quickly accepted an offer for the next 
dance, glad to escape from Captain Onslow. 

I knew little of the gentleman who asked 
me, though I had met him once or twice 
before. What 1 knew of him, however, I 
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liked. His name was Newman, and he held^ 
I believe, a rising position at the bar. His^ 
quiet face, grave grey eyes, sensible and sin- 
cere style of conversation, was a change from, 
the ordinary men I met, and I was pleased. 

" This is as agreeable a dance as I hava 
been at this snmmer/' he remarked. 

" Yes/' I answered, " and now how soon 
all of US here will be scattered to difEerent 
parts of the globe. In a few weeks London 
will be desolate." 

** Well, I shall still be here to weep över 
the ashes," he said laughing. 

I looked surprised. 

" No," he continued, " I'm not going 
away. You see, Miss Stanfield, I go out a 
good deal, and during the season my tirae is 
very much cut up, so I retrench by staying- 
here all the summer." 

" But," I said, " there's nothing to do in. 



town in August." 
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"Oh, but — this is our tum, Miss Stan- 
field," we went through the figures of the 
quadrille — " my summer work has nothing to 
do with other people ; it is simply study, 
reading and writing'' 

Do you write books ? '* 
Yes," he replied. 

I regarded him with considerable awe; 
and he went on, laughing — 

" Yes, I have even committed that enor- 
mity ! " 

" What enormity ? '* 

" Swelling the amount of the bad literature 
already afloat ! '* 

" Perhaps it's not bad, Mr. Newman ? '* 

" That's not for me to say," he gravely 
answered. 

The dance was ended, and we were now 
standing against the wall. 

" Do the reviewers say it, then ? " I 
asked. 
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" The reviewers ha ve been rather härd on 
me," he replied, slightlj frowning ; " honest 
cutting-up one can stånd, misrepresentation 
is another thing. I ha ve been accused — *' 

A t this moment my step-mother ap- 
proached. 

" Maude, my dear," she began, bowing 
coldly to Mr. Jfewman, who was not a 
favourite with her, " Mr. Norris asks me to 
introduce him. My daughter. Maude, Mr. 
Norris." 

Mr. Newman bowed and left us. I was 
sorry, for I liked him, and I wanted to liear 
of what he had been accused. However, I 
resigned myself to a gallop with my nöw 
partner, who was a young man " up from 
Oxford,'* as he informed me, and recounting 
with spirit the doings of '* Commem.'* 

" What a place it must be 1 " I sighed. 

"So it is," said Mr. Norris, "awfuUy 
joUy — nothing like it.'* 



<c 
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"I should think not. Whicli is your 
-CoUege?" 

Magdalen." 

Oh ! Magdalen, of all places ! Wliat^s 
iihe best thing in Oxford — the glorious old 
Colleges ? or the river ? or — or Christchurch 
xneadows ? " 

" Or the dear old dons ? " he added sar- 
casticaUy. "I think. Miss Stanfield, you 
:and I have rather difFerent ideas as to the 
<lelights of Oxford." 

" Well, tell me, what you think," said I. 

** Then,*' he answered, bending confiden- 
iiially towards me, "there's nothing in life 
like hunting, boating, smoking, and — dancing, 
of course that must not be excepted." 

I laaghed as we whirled off in the gallop. 
When we were still again, he asked me where 
ire were going, and I told him. 

" Indeed ! " he exclaimed, " thafs a coin- 
cidence. I'm going there myself, with a 
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reading party, you know. I*m obliged to* 
read for my exam. this vacation; it*s 
a horrid grind, but it has to be done, and a 
reading party is the only endurable way." 

" Why not read at home ? " I innocently 
suggested. 

" Could not possibly. Ne ver stay there 
longer than can be helped. My gov'nor has 
a living down in Northamptonshire, and 
when I'm there he wants me to go out with 
him on his parochial rounds, gives me no end 
of jaw, hints that I might do better at the 
Varsity, etcetera ! The mäter, töo, always 
bothers me to stay longer. In short, home's 
a bore; take my word for it. Miss Stan- 
field/' 

I sighed, thinking how I had missed the- 
best home life and tenderness. 

" Is your party to be a large one ? *' I en- 
quired, after a pause. 

" No, only three ; my worthy self, young^ 
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Coombe — just come up, as raw and as un- 
sophisticated as Dick Whittington when }i& 
tumed his back on the modern Babylon — and 
Horly, a man of 'striking abilities* and 
'brilliant capacity,' as our tutor says, who 
will act as a sort of * coach ' to us. Tm not 
going to trouble myself though/' continued 
the undergraduate, with an air of non- 
chalance, " Tm pretty safe to get through." 

I could not help reflecting, perhaps un- 
cbaritably, that it might be as well for the 
Church and the world if he did not get 
through. 

" When I've taken orders," pursued this 

communicative young gentleman, " I hope to 

have the luck to get a country living — there 

are two in our family — and then I shall keep 

' a curate and hunters, and enjoy myself." 

I laughed, and said— 

" In the present state, even, of the Estab-^ 
lishment, I don't think you will be able to 
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manage that, Mr. Norris. Besides, I don't 
Bee the connection betiireen the two. Are 
the hunters to ride down the curate ? '* 

** No," he replied, " the curate is to do the 
work, and I shall foUow the hounds." 

" Well, I don t think you will succeed.'* 

" In any case, I shall try : * nothing venture 
nothing have/ *' 

"Better ha ve nothing than have a bad 
thing." 

" You are right,*' said a voice, and look- 
ing up I met Mr. Newman's grave eyes. 

" Who is that fellow ? " asked Norris. 

" Mr. Henry Newman — a very elever man» 
and, I hear, a writer/* 

" Oh, one of the grznding sort ! Any re- 
lation to the * Apologia ? * Shall I take you 
to your mother ? Good-bye,*' he said, as he 
delivered me up to Mrs. Stanfield, " we meet 
Ät Philippi I " 
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" I suppose we shall have an encounter/^ 
I saidy laughing as we parted. 

Before we left I was obliged to dance with 
Captain Onslow; fortunately it was a waltz,. 
for as he did not possess sufficient energy to 
combine con versatio a with the rapid motion 
of the dance, I was thereby freed for a short 
time from his insufferable vapidities. Bat 
my enjoyment was poisoned for the rest of 
the evening, as, when passing where Lady 
Invermore and one of her guests were stand- 
ing, I heard the former say, '* Yes, I believe 
it is quite a settled thing ; Miss Staufield is, 
you know, daughter of the physician, and, of 
course, has an excellent position." 

It was too much. I left the bright scene 
vexed and wearied. On our way home 
mamma said little ; I fancy she was waiting 
for me to begin. When we reached the 
drawing-room (richly scented with the offen- 
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sive jessamine), she seated herself on a sofa, 
and leisurely drawing off her gloves, said — 

" Well, Maude I *' 
Well, mamma ! " 
What has Captain Onslow said to you ? ** 

" Nothing worth hearing, mamma.'* 

" What have you said to him ? '* 

" Nothing particular." 

" You know what I mean, Maude,*' said 
fihe, rising with a frown, " and if you throw 
away a good opportunity take the conse- 
quences ! " 

" Tm perfectly ready to do so," I replied, 
haughtily. 

I would not here represent Mrs. Stanfield 
as the stereotyped step-mother; she was 
neither cruel nor malignant, she. simply paid 
no regard to my sentiments, but desired that 
I should do her will and cause her as little 
trouble as possible. 

Next morning I puUed to pieces the 
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obnoxious bouquet and gave the remains to 
my little sisters, and, when Captain Onslow 
called, Lily and Bella were in tlie act of 
being married, with the wliite flowers in their 
hair, to his evident discomfort and my in- 
vtense gratification. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON THE ROAD. 



A FEW days låter, as I was engaged i» 
forcing a guide book in my bag, whicli first 
refused to shut, and when shut would not* 
lock, Captain Onslow was announced. I 
shook hands . with him and continued my 
operations, leaving my step-mother to amuse 
her favourite. 

" We shall see you next week," said she. 

"Thanks — ^yes — ah, many thanks. Miss- 
Mau — aude, have you not — a word — of — 
kindness for a man ? " 

It was July, and my strength was ex- 
hausted. 

" You may shut that bag if you like,'' I 
groaned, sinking into a chair. 

Thereupon the dragoon set to work; he- 
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pushed, he puUed, he pressed the guide book 
down, he took it out, he put it in — the bag 
would not shut. At last I One — two — three 
— off came the straps ! He was positively 
startled. 

•* Oh, Miss Stanfield ! What will you say ? 
What have I done ? '* 

He looked so pitiful, hot and exhausted 
with his exertions, that I could only laugh. 

"Never mind," said I. "You couldn't 
help itJ 

The unwonted amiabilitj of my tone, I 
suppose, gave him courage ; for, as I ex- 
tended my hand to take the unhappy bag, he 
stooped and kissed it. 

I must have been, I am sure, quite white 
with anger, as, looking round, I gathered up 
the broken straps and lef t the room. 

"Mamma," I cried, bursting into her 
room, "I will never speak to that man 
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again 
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And I told her what he had done. 

*^ My dear, what a f uss you make about 
nothing," she cooUy remarked. 

" I will never speak to him again I " I 
echoed. 

But, as it turned out, of course I did. 

On a sultry July night, we left the great 
metropolis and steamed away northward, 
very glad to be gone. The first part of the 
season I had heartilj enjoyed ; but during 
the last month I had grown weary of tLe 
never-ending and monotonous round. Very 
ref reshing, therefore, was the thought of cool 
breezes, country scenes and holiday ways. 

Leaning back in the railway carriage, I 
ga ve myself up to pleasant dreams, and while 
mamma, having divested herself of her bonnet 
and arranged her head in a hood, nodded in 
the opposite comer, and Lily and Bella made 
themselves comf ortable and slumbered peace- 
fuUy, I meditated on many things. 
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Among others, I considered the prospects 
teld out of acquaintance with the reading 
party. 

" I don't think much of Norris, though he 
is rather free," said I to myself. " I wonder 
what sort of creature this Horly will be — 
perhaps somethiag like Mr. Newman. I like 
•him very much, I must confess. How 
difEerent to Captain Onslow — the awful bore. 
I do like men who bave some sense ! " 

Then came the thought, suggested by the 
oeaseless motion of the train, that there was 
something rather monotouous and hopeless 
in the idea of going from London to Kilqu- 
tinnis, and back again from Kilquhinnis to 
London, always the same round. When 
would any change come to me, I wondered. 
And with such questions as these was I oc- 
<5upied till I fell into a doze. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EILQUHINNIS. 



It was the third day we had spenfc at Kilqu- 
hinnis. How beautiful a day it was ! — a day 
on whicli to laugh, to danoe, to sing ; a day^ 
on which to fall in love, or, as Mr. Norris ex- 
pressed it, " to go mad or do anything/' 

Looking out on the glittering sea, the pura 
blue of the sky, the dazzling green of the 
f oliage, and the perfection of all, I was struck 
with the thought that this splendid beauty 
was indeed enough to turn one's brain. 

The Inverary Arms was the principal hotel 
in Kilquhinnis, and much revered by the in- 
hubitants thereof ; but among strangers it 
was chiefly celebrated for the incapacity of 
the waiters and the improbability of getting 
anything to eat there. In appearance it was 
a comparatively small, very plain, straight- 
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forward looking building, situated on the 
Kjliff upon which the village ptood. Kilqu- 
hinnis itself was nothing more tban a very 
small and unpretentious fishing village. 
Within a few years of the time about which 
I write, some enterprising Mr. Cook had set 
up the Inverary Arms ; and every summer a 
few tourists, in search of quiet, ref reshing to 
body and mind, or picturesque views, bad for 
a few months taken up their abode there. In 
the course of time, around the hotel grew up 
a few very bare and draughty lodging- 
houses, and a railroad was said to be looming 
än the distance. Perhaps it is already there I 
Perhaps the Kilquhinnis that I remember is 
no more ! For what place is ever the same 
af ter the " iron horse " has once been driven 
in to it? Perhaps, now, my afEection for the 
Inverary Arms may be as old-fashioned as 
len years ago was that of the natives 
for Macallummore, the ancient tavern. I 
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cannot saj I have never since that time been 
to Kilquhinnis ; probably I shall never go 
there more. 

The villagö itself consisted of a straggling 
row of tiny cottages — or, more correctly^ 
huts — inhabited bj the simple fisherfolk ; pic- 
turesque women in white pointed caps sfcood 
at their doors, while wild, sandj-haired, bare- 
legged, bare-headed children ran in and out. 
Our windows looked out över the mighty 
range of gigantio rocks which fringed the 
bay, forming here and there a tiny cove, and,, 
again, stränge circular-shaped basins, where 
the water bubbled in and out with deep- 
drawn sobs. 

In the hotel we had company enough, 
made up of the reading-party, a joUy 
English clergyman with his family, a charm- 
ing, pretty Irish girl and her aunt, together 
with an old gentleman and his young wife- 
These persons all " hung out (as Norris said) 
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at the Inverary/* and with them we had 
alreadj made acquaintance. There were, 
besides, a few people staying in the mush- 
room lodging-houses, and one or two gentle- 
men sufficientlj nnfashionable to patronise 
the Macallummore. 

It was four o'clock, the hour — ^and to my 
thinking the uncomfortable hour — at which 
our landlord ordained we should dine. I was 
seated next to mj step-mother ; the noisy 
Mr. Norris took the seat beside me. 

" Haven't been able to get anything to eat 
all day," he observed. " Have you. Miss 
StanBeld ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " 

" Ah ! you see. I' ve been so härd at work 
that I'ye had no time to struggle with that 
impenetrable old blockhead, Donald." 

Mr. Norris had spent the morning on the 
beach, smoking, in the society of two classical- 
looking books, a short pencil and bit of paper. 
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"I hope you feel the better for it,** I 
finid. 

•• Protty well ; only my brain is just now 
rntl)or ovorstrained.** 

" Might I ask/' said I, mischievously, " to 
Boo tlio portrait of Miss Patricia Achmuty 
t hat you made this morning?'* 

Mr. Norris pretended to dröp his knife and 
fork, and oxclairaed — 

" Madam I I never so much as raised my 
c\voa fiH)in • Ciooro * tbe whole raorning." 

" Thon Miss Pat was * Cicero ;* for I dis- 
tinotly saw you take a sketch of her face, 
and, moroovor, Äliss Pat also saw ! '* 

Norris, finding that, in spite of his aston- 
ishmont, dinnor was going forward, resumed 
his knifo and fork* 

" Ilavo you lHH>n up to the Knuth Castle ? " 
onquiriHi Mrs* Johnson, the parson's wife. 

" No,** I replied, " but I want to see it 
verv much — ^is it far r ** 
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" About B mile. You should certainly see 

-it;' 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Norris, ^^ well go 
Dp there to-night. Horlj, the Knuth ? Eb ? 
<jood. Miss Stanfield, come with us. No 
refusal 1 " 

" Yes, do come," added Horly, leaning 
across the table towards me. 

I was djing to go, but did not quite like 
i)0 do so, nor knew how to explain my 
hesitation when Mrs. Smy the (the old gentle- 
inan's young wife) said — 

" I think of going there to-night. Sup pose 
we make up a party. Mr. Norris, what do 
jrou say ? " 

" Capital." 

" That will be charraing," I added, accept- 
ing gladly. 

We set off about seven in the evening — 
six of US in all — Mrs. Smythe, Miss Pat, 
myself , and the members of the reading party. 
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Our wsT led orer lou^ miDorijuid, and as we 
irent we walked two to^iether. Miss Pat and 
Xorris in advance, laugfiing, and qaanrellingy. 
penning, and joking to a frightful ertent; 
Mrs. SmjHie foUowed with Coombe, the boy 
(for he was no more) ganng into lier face, 
löst in admiration ; I, with Mr. Horlj, came 
last. 

He was a very dark and rather forbidding-^ 
looking young man, resenred, sharp, and at 
times, I conf ess, rather disagreeable. He had 
a profound contempt for Xorris, and for tho 
thonghtless and rather ignorant Ck>onibe; 
indeed, Mr. Horly seemed to feel con- 
siderable contempt for most people, myself 
(I of ten thought) included. Xevertheless, he 
has made his way in the world, and his namo 
is honoured where he would have it ! 

This night we walked for some distanco 
together in silence ; he, with his head bent, 
seemed to be brooding in his morbid way. I 
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ventured at length to break the silence hy 
saying — 

" Mrs. Smythe is very pretty." 

" Very pretty," he replied ; then, raising 
his head, added in a bitter tone, " pretty and 
miserable.^^ 

" Miserable ! oh, why ? " 

" Don't you think," he said, looking at me, 
" that she would be more than human if she 
were not ? Don't you think that she must 
care for what other girls care for ? She is 
but a girl (I heard her tell Mrs. Johnson she 
was f our-and-twenty) , and yet she has none 
of the enjoyments of- a girl, she is tied down 
to that old husband. If she goes to a ball she 
mayn't dance; she mayn't ride; nor have 
any liberty. "What would you think of that. 
Miss Stanfield ? " 

I felt annoyed at his tone. 

*^What should I think, Mr. Horly? I 
suppose when Mrs. Smythe married her 
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hosband she knew what the consequenees 
would be. K she did not — love — Uke him, 
why did she many ? " 

He laughed. 

" What do women many for ? ffis fortane 
most likelj ; or, perhaps, her mother made 
her." 

'' She does not look miserable. She alwajs 
has a smile, and is so sweet and gentle to 
everyone." 

"Yes,** responded he, with heartiness, 
" &he's the sweetest woman Fve seen for a 
long time.' 

He spöke so gently, that I was qaite 
surprised. It was so unlike his usual 
brusque and somewhat discourteons manner. 
By this time we were in sight of the Knuth: 

The castle stood on a rocky eminence 
overlooking the sea ; there was little of the 
building left, only the ancient shell, möss 
and lichen-covered. The old arched door- 
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way still remained, though half fallen ta 
ruin. 

I and Mr. Horly had lingered behind, and 
as we approached we found Mrs. Smythe 
standing alone in the entrance. 

" Stop ! " whispered Horly, " might she 
not be Mariana ? " 

I looked, her hands were tightly clasped,^ 
har large dark eyes — sometimes so briglit and 
smiling — were now filled with a terrible, 
still sadness ; bef ore her was the ever-heaving 
ocean, behind her the black ruin of what had 
once been beauty and strength, and the 
stretch of wild moor and barren rock. The 
evening light was fading, and no sound was^ 
heard sa ve the dash of the water at the f oot 
of the cliffs. 

Horly murmured in a low, bitter tone — 



" ^ She said I am aweary, aweary ; oh I 
God ! that I were dead ! ' " 

" Hush 1 " said I, " she may hear you." 
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At this moment a meny laugh broke on 
the still air, and Miss Pat appeared, scram- 
bling down a little staircase in the interiör, 
and bringing down with her a great deal of 
dust and mörtar. 

" Oh ! '* she cried, ** there^s the most 
splendid place in the world np there, a real 
staircase all tambling down, the Tery place 
for ghosts ; and Tve torn my dress, and Mr. 
Xorris has knocked his head ! " 

The gentleman in question here appeared, 
accompanied by more dust and mörtar, and 
annonncing that his head was " kilt intirelj,** 
subsided on a knoIL 

** Where did you leam that? ** asked Charlie 
Coombe, coming out of some recess. 

" Miss Achmuty taught it me,** replied he, 
mischievously, bending in her direction. 

" You wicked creature ! ** she cried, " FU 
tell you no more of the * owld counthree * if 
yon sneer at her afterwards 
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"Well, rm alive now," said Norris ; 
*• Miss Stanfield, will you come up the ghost 
of a staircase ? " 

" Yes ; Mrs. Smythe, do you come ? " 

"No," she said, smiliD^, ** I shall stay and 
try to patch up Pat's dress." 

" There 1 " growled Horly, f ollowing me up 
the crooked, broken stairs, " she dåre not ; 
ter old husband will ask her if she has been 



romping." 

" Surely not ? " I said. 

"You don't know how jealous men can 
be," answered he, looking so Othello-like, 
±hat I said — 

" No, I am glad I dont ! " 

When we had reached the top we heard 
Pat's clear voice ring out — 

" ^ You're looking as bright as the morn, 
4iarUn .' " 

Down rushed Norris. 

" What a fool he is !" said Horly, looking 
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afler him. ^ * Miss Patricia is the last thing that 
amuses him, so he is inseparable from her. 
He hasn't a thought in his head, and pretendg^ 
that he's going to enter the Church ! '* 

When we emerged from the doorway we- 
foiind them all seated. Pafs voioe was telling 
in song the sad love story of some poor Irish 
lad. Norris and Coombe listened with rap- 
ture. I could not see Mrs. Smythe's eyes, 
but from the pose of the head I knew the- 
stränge look must be tbere ; and I saw the 
quick glance Mr. Horly gave towards her. 

"HuUo!" cried Charlie, "look here T 
Some one has been drawing here. Tve found 
a paint-brush." 

" Some artist, I suppose," said |Mrs.. 
Smy the. 

" Who'll have it ? " asked Charlie. " Miss 
Stanfield, as you draw, may I beg you to- 
accept it ? " 

/ have that brush still ! 
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Now," said Mrs. Smythe, " what time do 
you suppose it is ? Nine o'clock ; so, ladies 
and gentlemen, I think I must propose a 
move. It will be quite late before we reach 
tbe hotel." 

We started for home, Norris and Charlie 
carrying off Miss Pat ; I put my arm in Mrs. 
Smythe's, and Horly walked on her other 
side. The moon was now rising, shedding 
her weird light över all. We were very 
silent. I was thinking of what Horly had 
said, and wondering what could be the matter 
with Mrs. Smythe. '* Was she happy ? Did 
she lo ve her husband ?" Horly said not a 
word until we reached the " Inverary ; " then 
he både us good-night. 

"Fm not coming in just yet," said he, in 
his gloomy way, disappearing in the direc- 
tion of the beach. 

Reaching our own room, I found no one 
there — Pat and her two companions had 
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gone out on the clifE; so I wandered up- 
stairs, rather disconsolate. 

" Come with me/' said Mrs. Smythe; and 
I accepted. 

" Well, Do^a,'^ was ber husband^s fretful 
greeting ; " how long you bave been ! " 

" rm sorry, dear ! " she said, gently ; " but 
when one has a number of young people 
under one's care one does not like to insist 
on their returning early.' 

How stränge it was to hear ber speak of 
** young people " in that matter-of-fact way 
when sbe herself was quite a girl, and 
looked, I tbought, as young as I did. I 
wondered if sbe felt very old, Mr. Smytbe 
was, I suppose, fifty-five or more — a fine- 
looking, grey-baired man. His healtb was 
but indifferent, and bis temper more doubt- 
ful still. It was plain that tbe presence of 
bis fair young wife was to bim tbe greatesb 
<;omfort : ber voice alone sootbed bim wben 
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lie was niffled; only her hands could do 
things aright. Nevertheless, he repaid her 
-with a vasfc amount of impatience and 
^umbling. I do not mean that he did not 
love her fondly, but he worried her in pro- 
portion. 

Before I had been long at Kilquhinnis I 
<iiscovered that the question all were anxious 
to have solved was — -Is Mrs. Smythe happy 
in her marriage ? If so, how is her occa- 
fiional sad look to be accounted for? Yet I 
know she never wittingly, by word or deed, 
gave any of them foundation for their sur- 
mises. She was always gentle, kind, and 
eheerful ; if her eyes betrayed her, she knew 
it not. 

I went to bed that night wondering at her, 
wondering at Horly, decided only upon one 
point — to go and sketch the Knuth ! 



OHAPTER V. 



AT THE KNUTH, 

I HAD had to wait some days before I 
found an opportunity to carry out my design 
of sketching the Knuth. I was resolved to 
go alone. I did not want Horly's rather 
oppressive presence to spoil my pleasure ; 
I could not take Pat Achmuty, for I knew 
that, in that case, Norris would come also, 
and that I should draw but little in his 
noisy company ; Charlie Coombe I did not 
eare for; and Mrs. Smythe rarely left her 
husband for more than an hour. In point 
of fact, I was bent on solitude, and watched 
my opportunity to get it. I would be like a 
child on a holiday, and " do just as I liked/* 
Captain Onslow, too, might arrive any day, 
and his presence, I was determined, should 
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not mar the halcyou hours I purposed 
spending in contemplation of the Knuth. 

It was Saturday, and one of the hottest 
days of July. We had spent the moming 
on the rocks. The Inverary Arms, by two 
o'clock, might have been a city of the dead, 
so silent was it. Every one in the place 
must have been asleep ; even the old and 
very incapable waiter, who generally stood 
in the entrance looking as though he could 
never be made to move, had now disappeared. 
The ancient collie dog lay doaing on the 
steps, blinking one eye and then the other 
as he lazily beat the ground with his tail at 
my approach, when I stoJe down to recon- 
noitre. I ventured oiit, though the sun was 
burning, and the sea lay one glittering sheet 
of light. It was the afternoon light that I 
desired. I could be at the Knuth by half- 
past three, and then sketch for two hours. 
If any one woke up in time to have dinner I 
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should be far enougb awsT theii. Altogetherit 
was an oppoitmntT not to be tlirown away ; so,, 
creeping into Mrs. Staiifield's room, I said — 

^Mamma, if toq hare no objection I 
sbould like to go and draw tbe Knuth." 

** Mt dear," mnrmnr^ a sleepy one, ** it's 
too cold/' 

I borst ont laugbing, and by that meana 
roused her more completdy. 

"Why, Maude," she said, "you surely 
dont want to go to-day, and alane T " 

"But I do," I answered. "It's the 
quietest walk in the world, and I am not at 
all too hot." 

"Very well, then, my dear; do as you 
please." 

In an instant I had on my hat, but as I 
left the room she ventured on one more ex- 
postulation ; " You'll be frozen.^ 

" All right," I laughingly said, ** ices at 
seven ! 
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With my sketching portfolio under my 
arm and a parasol över my head, I was soon 
on the road, and left behind me the row of 
stone-built, peat-thatched cottages, and the 
landlord of the Macallummore , who, smoking 
and sleeping in turn, wished me " Good 
day " as I passed. I was soon out on the 
moor, and there I slackened my pace, finding 
that rapidity of motion did not answer on so 
hot a day; besides, at that distance, I feared 
no interruption. 

Ah, me! that glorious, glorious after- 
noon ! that delicious air ! How my feet 
sank into the sweet heather ! It was a very 
joy to Ii ve — a joy to see such sights and 
breathe such air. Very slowly I took my 
way across the moor, and walked some dis- 
tance without meeting a single person. At 
last I sat on a stone to rest, and then the 
awed feeling of being quite alone with 
Nature crept över me. I started a little at 
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tlie rustle of ray dress even ; when I moved 
niy feet in the heather it was with caution. 
I found myself looking beliind nervously ; I 
tried to hum a little, but my voice sounded 
stränge and eerie. I had desired solitude, 
and had found it with a vengeance. Rising, 
I pursued my way till I reached the Knuth, 
standing dark and stränge in the sunlight. 
I went ro lind to one side where there was a 
little shade, and then — I almost held my 
breath, it was so beautiful ! Can I describe 
it ? I have my little drawing, certainly ; but 
what could my poor indigos and cobalts, 
chromes and burnt siennas, in my feeble 
hands, do to depict that scene? As little 
can my pen describe it. At one side of the 
Knuth the land extended a short distance 
into the sea, ending abruptly in a rocky 
headland erowned with purple heather. The 
rocks were piled in noble masses, while in 
and out among them the sea murmured its 
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-wooing to the land. Only the pencil of a 
master could attempt to do justico to the 
beauty of sea, and sky, and land : 



The fields were olad in cloth of gold, 
The waves sang by the shore, 
Snch snns shall shine, snch waves shall sing 
for eyermore. 



I sat down to recover myself, and to drink 
in this overcoming beauty. I was there with 
the intention of sketching the Castle ; to do 
;SO, I found, would necessitate my sitting in 
the sun; so I resolved to keep my shady 
position and attempt to reproduce sorao 
•effect, at least, of the scene before me — ^just 
a rough sketch to carry back to South 
Audley Street in memory of that blessed 
afternoon. 

My delight and astonishment had removed 
all feeling of lonesomeness ; and making 
myself at home, I took off my hat and began 
to draw very happily, my thoughts wander- 
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ing, and my voice too, till at last I found. 
myself singing — 



For a* that, and a' tbat, 
It's eoming jet, for a' that, 
That man to man the world o*er, 
Shall brothers be for a* that. 



I made my outline, laid on the first washes,. 
and having ceased singing, began to think it 
rather quiet, then to listen. Did I hear any- 
thing? Did something move on the other 
side of the Castle ? Cows, tramps, Rob Roys, 
"kelpies," and other disagreeable visions 
passed in quick succession through my mind, 
I was alone, two miles away from home,. 
alone with sea and rocks, moor and castle, 
and with — I turned hot and cold — cold ! ay,. 
though it was July, and could bear the lone- 
liness and vague dread no longer. I rose,, 
and with my brushes still in my hand, crept 
close to the wall, looking round the comer 
cautiously and with a beating heart, to see 
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neither Rob Roy, nor ghost, nor kelpie, only 
a gentleman in a straw hat standing before 
an easel. I gave a deep sigh of relief, and, 
in the revulsion of feeling, leaned against the 
old wall for support. 

" Pardon me," said the stranger, in a low 
musical voice, as he raised his hat, " I am 
af raid I have frightened you ? " 

" No,*' I gasped, as I tried to smile ; " but 
I did nöt know what it was." 

" I am sorry," he continued, in a kind 
tone ; " I have been racking my brain, ever 
since you came, for some way of letting you 
know you vfeve not alone at the Knuth ; but 
I could think of none ; and now I seem ta 
have frightened you terribly.' 

" Oh, how silly I was," I said blushing. 
Fm dreadfuUy ashamed of myself." 

Pray don't say so. I can quite under- 
stand, it must have been very alarming to 
find anyone here when you thought yourself 
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alone. Won't you sit here ? " he concluded, 
offering his camp-stool. 

I took it thankfuUj ; what else could I do 
there in the wilds ? 

The stranger took up a brush that he bad 
dropped, stood before his easel, and then 
rubbed out a great piece of the picture before 
him. 

'' What have you done ? " was my involun- 
tary exclamation. 

He laughed, a quiet pleasant laugh that 
rang out for a moment, and was good to hear, 
as he said — 

" I did that while I was thinking of you ; 
and now my rocks are all out." 

** May I see it ? " I asked, venturing near. 

** Certainly," and he stopped aside. 

It was the same view that I had been 
sketching, but very different from my weak 
attempt. In my experience I thought it was 
surely the work of a master-hand, and I 
looked at the painter with reverence. 
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" Will yoti excuse me, if I catch that shade 
on the headland ?*' he courteously asked. 

" Oh ! do," I replied, sitting down to 
watch. 

I had hardly noticed what he was like 
before, and now I examined his appearance. 
He was quite a young man — twenty-six 
perhaps — rather tall. Sitting there and ob- 
serving his face, I thought it beautif ul ; he 
had those exquisite, clearly-chiselled features^ 
we so rarely see, a wonderfully sweet mouth,, 
a thoughtf ul brow overshadowing large, deep, 
clear grey eyes. He was very påle— strangely 
påle ; and his hair waved in soft brown curlr^. 
Altogether there was about the stranger an 
interest which attracted me to observe him 
closely. When he spöke, also, his voice was 
low and deep, with an eamestness in it that 
made anything he said seem to have more 
meaning than when other men spöke, with 
just that touch of the Scotch accent which 
gives to our language increased force and 
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lieautj. I expect he discovered tbat I was 
watching him, for I observed an amused 
fimile hover round his lips, as tärning to me, 
he said — 

" May I ask what you were doing round 
there ? I think you were sketching, for I 
saw you with a book, as you came up the 
hill. You were ! May I see what you have 
done ? '* 

While he was gone for my interrupted 
sketch, I noticed the name inside his portf olio 
— Kenneth Kenmutr. The painter came back 
and studied my work attentively. 

" Well ? " I enquired, " I am prepared for 
the severest condemnation." 

Looking up quickly, he said — 

" Truly, I have none to make. You have 
a very good conception of the scene; and 
from the effect of these first shades I should 
Bay yours would be no imperfect suggestion 
of the Einachoar.'* 
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We fell into a long conversation, in tho 
-course of which I discovered Mr. Kenmuir 
was a Highlander by birth, an artist by pro- 
fession, and that he lived in London. I 
-discovered more, I found that this stranger 
was no common-place character, but that he 
possessed a depth of thought very unusual 
in the men that I was accustomed to meet. 
You saw it in his eyes, and heard it in his 
T-oice. I knew that there were men of this 
kind, but I had never yet met any, and to 
me it was an unmixed pleasure to sit there 
^nd listen to him. There was poetry in the 
manner in which he said the most common- 
place things. He told me thathe was paint- 
ing this picture in the hope that it might be 
accepted at the Royal Academy. 

" Not that I expect it in the least, you 
know,^' added he, ** but one must hope." 

" You will not care, however, if it is re- 
fused, will you?" said I. "You will have 
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done your work, and prodoced a thiog of 
beauty. 

"I don't know about that/' he said 
gravely; "I'm af raid I shall care a good 
deal." Then he laughed, and continued — 
•* There is something more than the mere 
name of it. Painting, if a fellow is poor and 
has his own way to make, is very closelj 
allied to something extremely mundane — 
selling. Well, to be an exhibitor is good ou 
that account. There is a legend about the- 
Einachoar — the place we have both beea 
sketching," said he ; " have you heard it ? *' 

" No ; will you tell it me ? " 

"Well, long, long ago, there was, it is 
said, a creature, either mermaid or fairy, wha 
lived down there,'* pointing to the water, 
"and who used to appear in the sunlight,. 
and, looking very lovely, used to ättract 
children down to the water^s edge ; then by 
smiles and enticements drew them out to 
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ter ; and when onoe her shining arms were 
round them they were seen no more. Well, 
there was one little child, the only help and 
Bupport to her bed-ridden old grandmother, 
who, day after day and month after month, 
iised to creep down to the shore, seeking for 
and gathering shell-fish and "dulse" to 
afEord her sustenance. On these occasions 
the Einach would sit out in the sunlight, 
reaching out her white arms — children only 
could see her — and singihg in her siren voice^ 
and would try to take the child to her. At 
last, one day the wee thing crept out, and 
out, and out, to the treacherous arms, and 
was seen no more. The old woman, finding 
herself bereaved of her child, with miraculous 
strength rose from her bed, came down to 
the cliff, and bewailed her loss, cursing the 
Einach, until at last she felldowninto the cove. 
Long after — even now, some of them say — 
the long sobbing wail was heard by fishers on 
stormy nights. Such is the legend/' 
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Mr. Kenmuir told this story in liis deep, 
low voice, with a stränge awe and feeling as 
though he could feel the terrible fascination 
of the Einach, the helplessness of the child, 
and could hear the woman^s mourning. As he 
ended, he stood looking down into the water. 

" Do you believe that ? " I asked, thinking 
at the moment that he did. 

" Believe that there was an Einach ? No ; 
but I do believe the legend has a great deal 
more meaning in it than we peroeive." 

" Yes,'* I said, slowly, " it means some- 
tbing." 

Mr. Kenmuir looked very grave as though. 
the weirdness of the Einaoh were yet upoa 
bim. 

" I think 1 can understand," I went on, 
^*bow among people living secluded in scenery 
like this, stränge fancies and weird thoughts 
should take birth and have a hold upon their 
minds 1 All suob things are driven away by 
ihe smoke of towns." 
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" I don't quite agree with you. Eomance 
And poetry are to be found even in towns, 
but not in the same form as Lere. I have no 
sympathy,'* he went on, ** with men who 
sneer at these legends, these early expres- 
sions of the race's thought. It is true, 'tis 
very crude and imperfect, but nevertheless ifc 
has in it elements of the highest poetry ; it 
is like the sighing of the wind, we cannot say 
what it means, but we have the feeling." 

He ceased speaking ; and suddenly I awoke 
to the fact that I had sat there talking to 
this utter stranger till the shadows were 
^owing long, and the sun was low in the sky ; 
it was six o'clock. 

" Oh, dear/' I cried, starting up, " I must 
go home.'* 

" I have löst all the afternoon light, so I 
may as well pack up at once," said he. 
" Allow me to escort you, at least as far as 
the road.'* 

It was lonely and getting towards 
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evening, so we walked across the heath to- 
getier. But when we had gone a short 
distance it ocourred to me that it would not 
be pleasant to meet any of the Kilquhinnia 
people whilst walking with this stranger. 

" Don t trouble yourself to come further 
with me," I said, " I can go alone quite well 
now, thank you." 

I suppose I spöke anxiously ; and the artist 
was far too courteous to foroe himself upon 
me. 

" As you please," said he, and the oommon- 
place words had meaning in them, it was to 
be as I pleased. " This is my way, in that 
case," he added, raising his straw hat. 

I bowed and walked quickly across the 
moor. On looking round I discovered Mr. 
Kenmuir standing where I had left him. I 
fancy he really did not like my going alone 
över the solitary moor, and somehow the 
guardianship of the true grey eyes was not 
very disagreeable. 
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When I reached the Inverary I received a 
-dreadful shock in the form of GuRtavus 
Onslow descending from the coach that had 
justcomein. With civilization he had left 
behind frock-coat andlemon-coloured gloves, 
but Captain Onslow in knicker-bocker and 
slouch-hat was equally heavy and absurdly 
fllow. 

My step-mother greeted him mos t oordially, 
-adding — 

" Here is Maude, she will be so pleaaed to 
see you. Maude, dear, will not Captain 
Onslow be quite a pleasant addition to our 
agreeable party ? ** 

At these words I saw Norris, who was 
idling on the steps, exchange a meaning glance 
with Patricia, as she passed with her aunt. 
How much, I wondered, had my step-mother 
communicated to these people concerning the 
heavy dragoon. 

That night, as I sat musing in our window 
overlooking the sea, Mrs. Stanfield came in 
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from walking on the cliff, foUowed by Oaptaiii: 
Onslow. He had a parcel in his hand as he- 
took a seat beside me. 

"Miss Maude," he began, combing his^ 
moustache with a penitent air, " the last time^ 
my life was brightened by your presence, I 
did a terrible piece of mischief ; permit me 
to repair, in a small degree, the mischief that 
I then had the ill-fortune to commit." 

At the conclusion of the speech, which for 
him must have been quite an exertion, 
Captain Onslow produced from its wrappings 
a beautiful Morocco travelling bag, of a påle 
blue colour, and placed it in my unwilling 
hands. 

" Keally/' I began, " it was not of the 
slightest consequence. I could not think of 
accepting — '* 

My step-mother's eyes were fixed on me* 
with such unwonted severity that I dared re- 
fuse no longer, b ut fear I received the pro- 
pitiatory oflEering very ungraciously. 
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Before I went to bed that night I told Mrs. 
Stanfield of my meeting with Mr. Kennetli 
Xenmuir, but, so occupied was she with the 
arrival of the beloved protegé that she paid 
little attention to my story. 

" Some travelling artist, I suppose/* she 
said, carelessly, " it was well that it was 
nothing worse for you, Maude." And I was 
somehow rather glad she took so little 
notice of my adventure. 

After I had gone to my room I sat on the 
side of the bed thinking. What did she 
mean ? What did Captain Onslow mean ? I 
wished he would come to the point, then per- 
haps I might get rid of him. Presently my 
thoughts wandered to the stränge painter, 
and I found myself trying to recall the tones 
of his voice and all that he had said. Finally 
I forgot both my annoyance and my pleasure 
in sleep. 



CHAPTKR VI. 



AT DEK. 



The foIlowiDg daj. Sanda j, rose brilliant as 
its forenmner, with the addition of a fresh 
sea-breeze. Wliile we were at breakfast 
(Gustayns Onslow, of conrse, beside me), my 
step-mother said, despondinglj — 

" I suppose we ougbt to go to cbnrch ; does 
any one intend doing so ? *' 

•* Yes,*' replied Horlj, abmptly, without 
looking np. 

** Who's that ? •* cried Norris, withdrawing 
from a contest witb Pat över the interpreta- 
tion of Erin-go-bragh, " Not you^ Horly ? *' 
Yes," was the unconcemed reply. 
Well," said my step-mother, "we are 
going ; and if one has to walk a mile, one can 
at least enjoy society on the way/* 

" Shall you go, Captain Onslow ? " I un- 
warily asked. 
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" Anywhere you think of going,'* replied 
Tie, trying a roman tic glance. 

I turned away deliberately. " Mr. Norris, 
^of course you do not go ? " 

** Don't know — ^go to Rome, do as Rome 
•does." 

** If that means Kilquhinnis, Kilquhinnis 
goes to kirk," said Pat. 

" It*s the Sawbath day," reraarked Coombe, 
trying to make a joke which did not go far. 

** It*s a great deprivation not to enjoy the 

Xiiturgy," observed the clergyman's wife, 

^fter breakfast. " I remonstrated with Mr. 

Johnson on that very account, when he pro- 

posed to come here. Apart from what we 

feel ourselves, it must be so great a loss for 

~ thedéarchildren to miss the Church services.'* 

Mrs. Johnson pronounced the word "church '* 

^with great distinctness. 

My step-mother knew her cue here. 
" Yes/' she said, sympathisingly, "I feel 
it myself ; I have only been at a Presbyterian 
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service, and it struck me as being very cold 
—and dulL" 

Mr. Johnson himself now appeared ; and. 
his wife turned to him, and said — 

" We were speaking of the great want we 
feel when out of reach of the Church's — " 

" My dear, I am sure you do not f uUy 
appreciate the present occasion,'* was the 
happy response. " Mr. Middleton (the pastor 
here, Mrs. Stanfield) is a faithful man — a< 
most faithful man." 

" But, Thomas,'' urged his wife, " suppose - 
ourchildren should become alienated in their 
affection for our Mother-Church ? " 

The cheerful incumbent laughed out- 
right. 

** Impossible, my dear Mary ; impossible 
for anyone not nurtured in the Presbyterian 
Church to prefer its services. As for the 
rest, four Sundays, Mary, only four, and then 
my sonorous voice shall send you to sleep 
once more." 
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Mr. Johnsoii, like many of his brethren 
(and riglit reverend fathers, too) enjoyed a 
joke ; but he added, more seriously — 

" Don't let an uncatholic spirit, my dear» 
spoil your natural good sense/' 

The former Sunday that we had spent in 
Scotland, it bad rained, so I bad not yet seen 
Kilqubinnis cburcb. During tbe very bot 
and dusty walk tbither, to escape Captain 
Onslow's persecution, I put myself under tbe 
sbelter of Pat*s aunt, Miss Acbmuty. She 
was a pleasant elderly lady, witb a perpetual 
smile of good bumour on ber genial counte- 
nance, wbicb notbing tbat migbt be said or 
done appeared to disturb. Sbe was suave, 
almost oppressively courteous in ber manner 
— ^taking one's band witb gracious f ormality 
and curtseying deeply. As for Pat, ber aunt 
simply doted on ber, and cared not wbat was 
done if Pat did it. Pat migbt tear ber best 
dresses on tbe rocks, break ber parasol by 
climbing witb it, wet ber feet and catcb cold. 
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flirt with Norris, or tease her aunt, it was all 
the same to Miss Achmuty. Pat liked it, 
and Pat was her ** jewel '' ; moreover, what 
Pat liked was not only tolerated, but ad- 
mired. 

At last we reached the kirk, entered it, 
and a party of eight were allotted various 
seats. I found myself with Pat, Captain 
Onslow, and Norris, in a large conspicuous 
square pew about the middle of the church. 
It was a small building, sufficiently plain, 
unpretentious, and honest, to have been a 
monument to John Knox. The walls were 
whitewashed; the pews were high, härd, and 
back-breaking ; there was a severe-looking 
gallery ; an equally severe pulpit, over- 
shadowed by a soundicg-board, highly sug- 
gestive of the top of a four-post bedstead. 
Beneath the pulpit was what is, I believe, 
called " the singing pew," wherein the choir, 
consisting of six or eight men and four 
jroung women, sat. This choir was the only 
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thing in the church that offended me ; for, as 
other choirs, of more ecclesiastical appearanoe 
and placed in what is considered the most 
sacred part of the church, are said to conduct 
themselves in a too free-and-easy manner, so 
did these men behave. I objected to the waj 
they reclined in their corners, and stared 
about. In the body of the church were four 
long pews, in one of which I was seated, 
having a table in the middle, on which we 
placed our books ; the seats were so high 
that my feet barely reached the ground, and 
so narrow that I wondered what carpenter 
could have contrived them. The pew we 
were put in was nearly filled, and there was 
little vacant room. I was in acorner ; oppo- 
site to me sat a tall solemn-looking man, 
^th a face so motionless it might have been 
carved out of granite, wbo looked as though 
te had never in bis life done, and never 
would do, anything out of order. Thea 
there was the quaintest wizened-up old 
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woman, who wore white kid gloves, and 
who shared her Book of Psalms — to that 
gentleman*s surprise — ^with Captain Onslo w ; 
on whose other side sat an old man — a shep- 
herd, I fancy — in silver-rimmed spectacles, 
who, I regret to say, liberaDy took snuff. 
Mr. Norris' neighbour was a tall, gaunt, red- 
haired woman, who eat peppermints, and dis- 
tributed them at frequent intervals to the 
little girls next to me. I liked my company 
the best; they.were such innocent-looking 
children, and perched at tbåt height above 
the floor I excused their partiality for pepper- 
mints. 

During the service we sat to sing and stood 
to pray ; and I conf ess, although I was in 
church, I could have laughed at seeing Cap- 
tain Onslow's constemation, when he dis- 
covered himself standing up and gazing över 
the heads of the congregation at the wrong 
moment; indeed, his awkwardness in his 
novel situation was highly amnsing. As for 
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Norris, he evidently regarded it all as a good 
joke, and tried härd to make Miss Pat laugh ; 
but finding that, though he exhibited his 
watch to intimate that the sermon was long, 
and asked in a whisper if he was to take 
notes, yet Pat ne ver smiled nor even raised 
her eyes, he at last left her alone and em- 
ployed hiinself in staring about. I found my 
acquaintanoe of the Knuth, Mr. Kenmuir, 
sitting near me, and I could not help 
observing him and contrasting his quiet, 
attentive, and reverent manner with Norris* 
levity and Oaptain Onslow'8 awkward 
stupid ity. When the sermon began, all my 
attention was fixed on that. 

Mr. Middleton, the minister, was a dark, 
grave-looking man, presenting a scholarly 
and reverend appearanoe in the silk gown, 
.enriched with velvet aocording to the custom 
of the church. It was a real sermon that he 
preached to us, neither a " short address " 
nor a " few words/' but a clear, well worked 
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ont, thoaghtfal sermon. He took for his text,. 
'* WhoBo walketh in a yain shadow^disquieteth 
himself in vain," and with heads and divi- 
sions preached for an hour upon it. It nmst 
haye taken mach careful stndy and thought 
to prepare his sermon, doubtless it had occa- 
pied Mr. Middleton all tbe past week ; and I 
daresay these grave men and women wonld 
think över it doring the ensuing one. It 
was no mere theological or metaphjsioal dis- 
conrse, there was a warmth and enthnsiasm, a 
deep solemn passion also in it ; and, as I re- 
flected on the short exposition of Scripture, 
to which I was used, ending with a " Now,. 
brethren, let us find the practical application 
to onrselves,*' I sighed and envied the people^ 
of Kilquhianis. 

If Norris was bored, Kenneth Kenmnir 
at least enjoyed the sermon, and so did Mr.. 
Johnson. It was pleasant to see the sturdy 
Episcopalian looking like a practical illustra- 
tion of the catholic spirit he preached as he- 
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dränk in with interest and delight the 
beautiful exposition of the text, while his 
wife looked as though she might have been 
saying " Oar beautiful Liturgy ! " 

Captain Onslow wentto sleep to the horror 
of his neighbour, who roused him, whereat 
the Son of Mars looked fiery, but said 
nothing till, at the close of the service, he 
turned to the shepherd, and enquired " What 
he meant ? " 

Nothing dismayed came the answer — 

" Mon, dinna ye mind ye're i' the hoose o* 
God ? '' 

" What ? " said the Captain, snappishly. 

" r the kirk, mon, i' the kirk." 

O ur party coUected in the churchyard, my 
step-mother professing herself to be worn 
out with the length of the service and the 
close atmosphere; Norris vowing that he 
would not enter a church again, until he was 
obliged at "the Varsifcy;" Captain Onslow 
observing what an awf ul bore it was to have 

G 
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a sermoD at all, and commeDting on the pre- 
sumption of an old witch to offer him her 
book and the unbearable insolence of an old 
beggar in disturbing a fellow's slumber. 

As tliey were thus talking in tones louder 
than I liked, Kenneth Kenmuir passed and 
glanced at our party, but he did not seem to 
observe me. As we fell into order for our 
return, I was glad to get beside Horly, who 
would not, at any råte, trouble me with con- 
versation, for I had been disgusted with that 
of the others. 

At length he said — 

" That is what I call preaching, notthrow- 
ing at you a short essay like a bone to a dog. 
I assure you. Miss Stanfield, many men 
might just as well print their sermons and 
place them in the seats, they would b^ quite 
as effective. Do you remember what Carlyle 
says about the monks, some of whom coulJ 
preach in dog Latin, some in some sort of 
jargon, and some in no jargon whateverH 
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That is like many clergymen. If you were 
at Oxford, Miss Stanfield, and saw the men 
there preparing, as thej say, for the Church, 
you would not wonder at wbat thej turn 
out. To be sure, the system is defective in 
DOt having them trained to preach ; but some 
of the curates don't care, some don' t take 
the trouble to care, about their sermons. 
Look at Norris,.see whatheis; in another 
jear he will be standing up in a pulpit to 
preach and to teach ! " Mr. Horly was quite 
excited now. " It ought not to be so," he 
went on, " there's something wrong. I don't 
pretend to like- 
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" To like what ? " I asked. 

** Well, preaching and going to church. I 
couldn*t do it. But then, I don' t set up for 
being good, or taking Orders. Unless things 
are altered, it will be the worse for us ; and 
how can you expect us to go to church ?" 

" There is one comfort, however," I an- 
swered, ** there is always the Prayer Book, 
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and the text, at least, and even in the worst 
sermons to which I have listened, Mr. Horly, 
there has been something worth receiving." 

" You are quite right/' he admitted ; " but,, 
the fact is, one expects so much in church." 

Afiter this we walked some way in silence. 
I liked Horly better on closer acquaintance, 
yet there was something about him that 
repelled me. I fancy it was his dark, gloomy 
countenance, and his morbid way of speaking. 
I felt, however, he was both sincere and 
earnest. 

When we reached the cliff Mrs. Smy the 
was already there, soothing her old and 
peevish husband, who was not able to walk 
80 far as the church. It was plain that, in 
spite of her efPorts, he was in a bad mood. 

" There," said Horly, stopping, " that is a 
better sermon than you or I are likely to 
hear." 

** Yes," said I, " those lived out are 
generally the best." 
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I was anxious to hearMr. Middleton again, 

.130, at balf-past two I went to churcb, taking 

with me mj sisters, who were rauch surprised 

to find that the offertory, instead of being 

-coUected in plates passed round at the end 

of the service, was placed in a basin-shaped 

stånd as each person entered the door. We 

sat in a side pew, looking out through a 

window on to the raountains. The sermon 

was equally good as, and shorter than, that 

•of the mor ning. At the conclusion we went 

•into the fair sunlight, but not until the 

benediction had been given, which, by the 

way, had something truly apostolio about it, 

when pronounced distinotly and solemnly, 

the ministerns arms overshadowing his flock 

— not two fingers only feebly raised. Mr. 

Kenmuir was again in church, and I felt a 

Jittle disappointment that he did not see me. 

" Bella, how did you like the church ? " 

Bub Bella, who had been gazing as only 

^hildren can gaze, replied abstractedly — 
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"Maodie, whj did the preacher put up 
both his hands like the picture of Saint Paul 
at Athens?" 

" Bot you have never been at Athens," I 
replied. (I confess that at the time I was 
wondering if Mr. Kenmuir woald know me.)» 

"No, but there's a picture at Hampton 
Court.'* 

Here Lily broke in — 

" Maude» why did the man put up * fifty- 
two * on a paper ? Is the minister fifty-two 
years old to-day ? ** 

I laughed and said — 

" That man was the precentor, and that 
paper was put up to show the number of 
the psalm or hyran.** 

" In case any of the people were deaf, I 
suppose," exclaimed Lily. 

I laughed again at this original and not 
unreasonable idea. But Bella, who was 
walking thoughtf ully along, raised her eyes,. 
fiaying — 
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" How nice it is to be in churoh, Maudie ; it's 
o quiet and happy. Why can't we always feel 

" I believe some people do/* I said medi- 
tatively. 

We were strolling aimlessly alongthe road, 
^when my eye was attracted by the sight of 
IMr. Kenmuir, who had corae out of the kirk, 
and was branching off towards the hill 
behind. He began fco ascend it rapidly, and 
I foUowed him with my eye as he sprang 
from rock to rock, or lightly bounded över 
the heather, purple and gorgeous in the 
brilliant light of the af ternoon. It looked so 
pleasant to be up there, free to do as he 
liked, to go where he would. Looking down 
on my own white dress, and on Bella and 
Lily, two lady-like little maidens, walking 
with demure steps, I reflected, however, and 
not at all to my own satisfaction, that I was 
a young lady, and for a moment the charms 
oE decorum galled me. 
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I would liked to have been a man, spring- 
ii)g up tbat hill, and wandering on till the 
darkness fell. I envied Mr. Kenmuir's liberty, 
f retf uUy calling my own lot slaverj ; yet I 
was ashamed of my discontent and restless- 
cess, and soon the beauty and brightness of 
heaven and earth, together with the calm of 
the blessed Sabbath, soothed me. 

But, while I dreamed, and my sisters, 
forgetf ul of their best frocks and " Sunday 
gloves," plucked the sweet heather, we had 
left the road and wandered far away out of 
sight of the kirk and Kilquhinnis. I slackened 
my pace, and, twisting my parasol, thought- 
fully debated to which side I should turn. 
To the front, far off, lay the sea ; behind, and 
on the left, rose the mountains ; to the right, 
as far as I could see, stretched the moor. 

"Bella," I said, "we have löst our way ; 
now, on which side is Kilquhinnis, do you 
think ? " 
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Bella looked perplexed, and then brightened 
np. 

" Well," she said, * * Kilquhinnis is by tho 
sea, so if we walk on into it we must como 
to it." 

" To which, the sea or Kilquhinnis ? *' I 
asked. 

At this moment Lilj ca me back with a 
xnysterious face, expressive of a child's evident 
^elight in a discovery — 

" There's a man, Maudie, över there. 
Sush I look, a man lying down." 

I felt a pang of apprebension, which was 

- soon dissipated, for the strängar, roused by 

* our voices, jumped up, and I perceived that 

' it was Mr. Kenneth Kenmuir. He recognised 

me, and came forward laughing. 

" Have I frightened some one again ? " he 
asked, merrily. 

"Not very seriously," I replied; "but, 
Mr. Kenmuir, I am glad that it is you, for I 
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am again in trouble ; Fm ashamed to saj I 
hare löst mj waj. We came out of charchy 
and I have been — ^*' 

" Star-garing ? '' 

** Mentallj," I ow^ned, bloshing, " and just 
now I awoke to the reality — ^that I knew not 
which waj to tum." 

" It's a good thing that I met you, tlien. 
Not that you are likely to come to much 
harm here ; but you might have had to stay 
out all night, and then these little ladies — " 

** They are my sisters," I said. " Bella has 
just been proposing that we should walk 
into the sea ! " 

" If you will allow me, I can show you a 
more direct way home." 

"Thanks," I said, "I am sure I am very 
much obliged, but — only — I don't like to 
trouble you." 

" Really the trouble is a pleasure," said he ; 
and I noticed how full of meaning the words. 
seemed. 
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Upon asking the hour, I found to my 
coBsternation it was nearlj six o'clock. I 
Tv^ondered what mamma would say, and 
called the children to make hasta. Mr. 
Kenmuir proposed that they should each 
hold a hand, and the little girls, tirad now, 
eyidently liked the artisfs kind assistanoe ; 
lie seemed so well to know the exact move- 
ment to give them a little spring över an 
obtrusive stone or tuft of heather. 

"But, Mr. Kenmuir," I suddenly began, 
" how did you get here ? I saw you going 
iip the hill behind the kirk yard." 

" Did you ? I did not see you. Yes, I 
did go up there, but I came rather quickly 
round in this direction. This is one of my 
favourite haunts, this wild moor. Do you 
know the delight," he continued, " of lyiÄg 
in the heath, of basking in the sunlight, 
nibbling the heather, or, betber still, the 
cranberries? For the time it is real, un- 
alloyed delight. I was just getting into an 
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opimn-state, when this lady — Miss Lily— 
disturbed my meditations.** 

"I am sure it must be very nice," I 
remarked. 

" I have speat days in that way," he went 
on, looking ^rave, "it is beautiful at the 
time, and I hope not altogether fruitless 
afterwards." 

" Not to some people," I said, " but I fear 

that my meditations would not benefit me. I 

liave heard that it is a sign of greatness of 

character in persons to be able to retire 

within themselves with satisfaction. I quite 

believe it, but I do not think the contempla- 

tive life would suit me. What would happen 

to you, Mr. Kenmuir, if you lay in your 
heather always ? " 

** I am af raid/' said he, laughing, " I should 

grow into an abomimably lazy fellow. No, 

we must be up and working, but sometimes 

it is both pleasant and profitable when you 

want to think anything out.' 



»9 
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It occurredto me that I had never ** thouglit 

out" anything particalar, and I wondered 

what sort of things this painter had to think 

of — designs for his pictures perhaps. Looking 

il his face, so peouliarly spiritual, I falt sure 

that onlj things worth thinking of occupied 

his mind. If it be true — and in how manj 

cases 'tis true — that the face is index to the 

Enind, it surelj must have been a verj pure 

Stiid noble mind to which the grey eyes, with 

"fcheir changing light, and that mobile mouth 

"were index. At length he asked what I 

"thought of the place, and I replied that it 

-yros glorious. 

" Quite glorious. We seem to get inta 
greater reality, less Frenoh polish över every- 
thing. I do not refer to the people only, but 
to the land, and all." 

" You think so ? Could you Ii ve in a place 
like this ? " 

" Gladly/' I replied, " but I think I should 
like to be a little f arther from the Inverary — 
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more oat Ii«e, awaj from the * trippers/ a^^^ 
the Yorkshire men saj.** 

" Doa't Toa think/* te said^ with a smile, 
*' that the word * trippers * expresses exactly 
the flippancT, if I maj so eall it, with which 
many people trayel ? Fancj, daring to do 
the West of Scotland or Italy ! ** 

A reyerence came into the grey eyes, as he 
named his own home, and the home of his 
mistress. Art. 

Bella, who had been listening attentivelj, 
here leisurely remarked — 

" I shoald like to lire here, if I might have 
mjr doll's house, and the Zoo, and the Park, 
and the Pantheon, and Daisj Baker to plaj 
with." 

" And,** added Liljr, " the pantomime at 
Cbristmas." 

" Then, little lady," said Kenneth Kenmuir, 
his lips smiling, but his eyes very grave, 
*' you would haye Kilquhinnis no longer, 
onlj London." 



Bella looked astonished. 
** Of course," said he, to himself, ** she 
•<ian*t understand me.** 

Bella's speech having set me ofE thinkiog, 
I said, as though making a confession — 

•* I am afraid that I too should feel the 

^want of some of my Babylonish frivolity. 

JL hava lived too long in London, not to have 

liankerings after Kotten Row, and Bond 

-Street, and Mudie's and (I am ashamed to 

£ay) my dressmaker. I expect, unless I 

^went up to London for the season, I should 

l3egin to feel the want of balls, and morning 

^calls, and the rest of it." 

The artist looked at me curiously, and said — 
" I am not surprised. Tou are used to 
the excitement of what is called ' fashionable 
life,' and that is very different to the awe- 
^omeness of a place like this. Now, this is 
the road, and there is the village.** 

" Very many thanks. Don't trouble your- 
Belf to come further. Good-evening." 
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I could not bring mjself to shaking hamt^ *; 
with a man who did not know my name eve^ n^ 
but mj little sisters had no scruples. 

" Good-bje, good-bye," they said, both »/ 
once shaking bis hand. 

He lifked his hat and left us. 

As soon as we reached the street, so called 
of Kilquhinnis, we were assailed by Mr.. 
Norris questioning us as to where we had 
been. I told him that I had löst my way ; 
and Lily screamed out — 

" A gentleman, such a nice gentleman, 
who knew Maudie, brought us home.** 

Norris looked his surprise. I explained^. 
upon which he vaguely remarked — 

" Oh ! " 

Bella, at the same time going mysteriously 
round to his side, whispered — 

" And I like him much better than Cap- 
tain Onslow; he talks to us, and doesn't 
make Maudie cross. Do you know that she 
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T)roke my doirs arm once, whea Captaia 

Onslow was talking to her ? " 

Why could not these children have been 
quiet ? Mrs. Stanfield blamed my carelessaess, 
and remarked that if I behaved so I should be 
making the acquaintance of nobody knew 

whom ; and there it ended. No I it did not 

end there — did it ever end ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

A TALK ON ARTISTS, AND A OONQUEST. 

Wb managed to spend our summer days very 
pleasantlj. The gentlemen fished, while we 
sat on the rocks and read, sketched or 
worked. We sometimes boated, or rambled 
över the moors ; but always thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves ; although I must say that 
Mr. Horly, whose cynical disposition was 
for ever tormenting him, annoyed us oc- 
casionally by his unpleasant remarks, or 
damped our pleasure by looking more gloomy 
than usual. The everlasting torture of Cap- 
tain Onslow's presence and attentions, that 
I used to sufEer from, I was now getting 
used to. 

One morning, at breakfast, Mr. Johnson 
announced in his loud, genial way that he 
had met a young man, quite a superior young 
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^ellow, an artist, who lived in a "hut" (the 
' c^lergyman called it) över the hills. 

** A most agreeable fellow to talk to, most 

-a,^reeable. I am sure he would be a most 

"welcome addition to our charming colony if 

lie did not live in such an out-of-the-way 

place. He's elever and handsome, ladies," 

eaid Mr. Johnson, bowing towards Pat and 

inyself; "quite the Raphael style of face, 

SLnd remarkably aristocratic in his bearing." 

Bere he glanced towards my step-mother. 

^* What he lives out there for I can'timagine. 

But there's no accounting for these artist 

fellows/' 

" Thomas," said his wife, ** do you think 
it judicious to associate with people of that 
kind ? I recoUect once, in the Isle of Wight, 
living in the house with a young artist, who 
was so extremely poor that our landlady said 
he really had no meals, and she believed that 
he lived on his paints.'* 

" Why didnt you ask him to dinner. 
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then?" said her husband, "it was cleaxlj 
your duty." 

Mrs. Johnson shook her head reproach- 
fuUv. 

"But, Mrs. Johnson, surely you do not 
blame a man for eating paint if he could. 
get nothing else ? *' 

So spake Horly. 

" A man must live," admitted the lady, " a 
man must Ii ve, Mr. Horly ; but he should 
have gone into a bank or an office, and so 
have obtained assistance. My opinion is that 
they are an idle set." 

Mrs. Johnson concluded as though con- 
vinced that her opinion was backed by all the- 
bishops, priests and deacons of the Anglican 
Church, not to mention the whole body of 
right-minded laymen. (I was impatiently 
tapping my foot under the table. " Kenneth 
Kenmuir idle ! Kenneth Kenmuir in a 
bank ! '') 

" I quite agree with you, Mrs. Johnson,'*" 
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rsaid the Captain. " A fellow ought to work, 
and if he can t work, he must kick some one 
else — make him work; and if he can't do 
iihat then he must die ofE.'* 

" Well, Captain Onslow," I burst out 
sharply, " the artists, according to you, don' t 
work — thej certainlj have not the power of 
kicking any one — therefore, accordiog to 
jour doctrine, they will not trouble you long 
in this world. But, while they are still 
living, you, Captain Onslow, surely need not 
grudge them a little fresh air, a few feet of 
canvas and paint." 

I was quite hot with the energy of my 
defence. 

"Really," observed Horly sarcastically, 
" Miss Stanfield is quite a champion of art." 

At this the colour rushed to my face, and 
I shot him a fiery glance, when kind little 
Pat broke in — 

" I don't know how it is," she said, 
earnestly, leaning över the table, " but some- 
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how, in Ireland we seem to think so mucb 
less of moiiey — of money-making — as the 
aim of life. Ob ! I beg your pardon,*' she- 
said, blushing in confusion, " only it seemed 
to me that we should not have heard this con- 
versation in Dublin." 

Then, seeing that she was going from bad 
to worse, Pat retired into silence. 

"Having heard this I can quite under- 
stånd," said Horly, in his most unpleasant 
manner, " how it is that all the Irishmen I 
have ever known were either in rågs or with 
a very questionable purse." 

We were now plainly getting on bad 
terms, when the good-natured clergyraan 
said (much as though he were concluding 
a sermon) — 

** My dear friends, I would judge no man. 
harshly or hastily ; but it does appear to me 
tbat in an age like this, when one portion of 
society spends so much time in utter idle- 
ness," — here he looked härd at Captain. 
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Onslow — " in utter idleness^ and another 

■portion in mere money-grubbing — (no, my 

<lear, I must call a spade a spade) — in mere 

^noney-gruhhing j I do say that it appears 

"to my mind that anything which is raised 

above this level is a boon to the world ; it is 

something to assist in keeping us from sink- 

ing into a mere slough of worldliness. 

And," he added, " if we reflect on the service 

that Art has rendered, according to my belief , 

in the cause of humanity and Christianity, 

we shall be far from despising or undervalu- 

ing it. Think of Raphael, of Michael Angelo, 

of Fra Angelico — ay, and of our own Holman 

Hunt. I well know that many of their 

works have been used as adornments to a 

terrible superstition ; yet, despite this, I 

maintain that they have done a good and 

great work in the cause of religion. Re- 

membering this, and remembering also that, 

with all their genius, they were men of like 

passions with ourselves, let us, my friends. 
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think and speak gratefully, humblj, com- 
passionately — of the artists." 

The clergyman ceased ; his wife looked 
subdued. Captain Onslow, dense as he was, 
having discovered that part of the lecture 
was iutended for him, looked sheepish, and 
combed his moustache ia jerks ; poor Patricia 
was half-crying at the recoUection of her un- 
fortunate speech; and I was angry with 
myself that I had said so much as I did. I 
think we were all glad when the meal came 
to an end. 

Mr. Johnson, happy as ever, repaired with 
his children and my sisters to the rocks^ 
whither, under Miss Achmuty's protection, 
I followed them, and, having seated myself 
in the shade,read " Evangeline." 

We spent a pleasant hour or two. Miss 
Achmuty reading and dozing by turns, but 
always smiling; Norris, at a little distance, 
smoking, and appearing to be reading härd, 
Charlie Coombe, of course, following his ex- 
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^Simple ; while good, beneficent Mr. Johnson 

sported among the pools with the children, 

.^s happy as they. Presently, Miss Pat ap- 

"peared, light-hearted once more, her crochet 

-in her hand. 

Sitting down, she threw ofE her hat with a 
»sigh of pretended exhaustion, as she ex- 
<*.laimed — 

" I have been writing such long letters to 
"'the people at home that I am quite worn out, 
^nd have brought my spent forces here to re- 
---cruit." 

At this moment Miss Achmuty awoke, 

- and, raising her head too sharply, bumped it 

on the rock above. This concussion, added 

to her sleepy condition, caused her to feel 

rather confused, and connecting ** forces'* 

And " recruit " together, she asked — 

" What ! Is there to be a Review ? " 

" In PhcBnix Park," laughed the unduti- 

ful niece. " Now, dear auntie, while you*re 

half-asleep, 1*11 have nothing to say to 
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you. Mr. Norris, do come here and hold this- 
skein." 

The gentleman thus requested rosé, and. 
came obedient to the call, saying — 

" I have been dying to come for ever so- 
long, but I didnt like to disturb such a 
charming party ! " 

" Tou were quite right," was the reply ;. 
" it would have been a pity ! But now you 
can be useful. There ! Hold it up so, and 
tum your hands evenly." 

I gave up reading, and leaned back to 
watch them. Pat looked so pretty, with her- 
bright cheeks, laughing eyes, and glancing 
white hands ; it was no wonder these boys 
foUowed her. Was her life-story to begin 
here under the rocks ? I rather hoped not.. 
He was amusing, but I did not much like,, 
and certainly had no respect for, Richard 
Norris. 

" What have you been doing this mom- 
ing ? " catechised Miss Pat. 
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Studying," was the meek reply. 
I rejoice to hear it. May I ask on what 
work your valuable attention was be- 
stowed ? '' 
" Aristotle," he murmured. 
Pat looked at him narrowly ; then laughed. 
" Murder will out," she cried. ** Charlie, 
Just tell me what book that is ? " 

Charlie, thus • requested, drew it lazily to- 
rwards him, and read the title page — 

*^ * Bedford on the Pleasures of the Hunting 
IField ; with an Appendix by the Master of 
the West Sussex Hounds/ '* 

" Oh ! Mr. Norris," said Pat, shaking her 
head, ** it was only last week you promised 
me solemnly that you would now really 
read.» 

" Mercy ! " he cried, looking abject. " I 
do assure you, my dear Miss Pat, that I sat 
up all night, till three — " 

" I know all about it. No, no ! Mr Nor- 
ns. 
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" HuUoa ! Whafs up ? '' exclaimed 
Charlie. 

And behold ! There was Mr. Johnson 
^ying across the sands with another gentle- 
man, whom he appeared to be forcibly drag- 
ging along, foUowed hy mj sister, loudly 
.shouting — 

'* Here he is Maudie, sister ! Here's Mr. 
Kenmuir." 

"I've got him," panted the clergyman, 
bringing up his victim, and guarding him 
with the most unnecessary care, since he 
^evinced no sign of running away. " Here he 
is ! Now, general introductions — Miss Ach- 
muty, Mr. Kenmuir ; Miss Patricia Achmuty 
— Miss Maude Stanfield." 

'* I think I have met Miss Stanfield," said 
the gentleman with a smile, as I bowed in 
admission. 

" Ah ! yes, in London, no doubt," the 
•clergyman began. 

Just then Miss Achmuty threw up her 
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Xiands with an unintelligible exclamation, 
"while the clergymao, turning round, cried — 
•* Why, dear me ! if I haveii't left those 
ohildren alone, and there*s Willie in the 
^^<rater. Excuse my leaving you.*' 
And off be ran. 

Sure enough, there was little Willie 

struggling in a pool of water. His father 

picked him o ut, and attempted to console him^ 

T3ut all his efforts were vain ; the little fellow 

only roared — 

" Mam — maa, mam — maa ! ** 
"WhatsAaZZI do?** exclaimed the dis* 
tracted father. " Here, hush ! Willie, here's 
half-a-crown — see ! Come, you shall have a 
donkey ride. Come on pa*s shoulder,'* at 
last said the clergyman, little dreaming of 
the unfortunate conclusion to be drawn from 
his words. 

" Let me carry him home," said Mr. Ken» 
muir. 

And he took up the little wet bundle of 
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xdothes, seaweed, legs and arms, whioh 
^creamed, kicked, and screamed — 

" Tse drownded— oh ! Tse drownded. Fil 
ne ver — do it — again — abu — boo — ou — ou.'* 

*^ ni come with you," said Mr. Johnson ; 
-*' but I don't know what's to beoome of these 
children and spades/' 

" ni bring them all up/* I said. 

And so assured, Mr. Johnson, with his 
dripping son and the good-natured artist, set 
off from the beach. 

" What a nuisance are kids ! " I heard 
Norris remark. 

" Awful,'* fesponded Ooombe, with the air 
of a patriarch . 

Mr. Kenmuir, who was passing, laughed 
quietly to himself. ' 

When we reachod the Inverary, Mrs. John- 
son was holding the hand of one of the 
" people o£ that kind " that she had so loudly 
denounced a few hours before ; and from the 
manner in which she entreated the artist to 
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stay and dine, she seemed to have forgot ten 
t;liatit was not " judicious to associate** witli 
painters. 

The fact was, Mrs. Johnson was a good 
vroman, but rather prejudiced, and if she had 

- one vnhierable point it was her children. At- 
-tack her there, either by benefiting or injuring 

- -fchem, and she was your sworn f riend or foe. 

" Thank you, thank you," she said, as 
gratefuUy as though her child had been 
rescued from the Maelstroem. " I do hope 
you will stay. Oh ! ho w dreadf uUy wet your 
coat is.'* 

" Ne ver mind/' said he, smiling. " Salt 
water won't hurt. As for Master Willie, I 
don't think there's much more the matter 
withhim than a good fright. Eh, Willie ?" 
he asked, bending över the child, who, throw- 
ing his arms round the artist*s neck, to the 
great detriment of his coUar, held him with 
all his little strength, and declared loudly 
that he should not go. 
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So Mr. Kenmuir yielded to pressure, and 
remained. 

After dinner, I heard my step-motlier 
talking to our new acquaintance, and I lis- 
tened with some amusement and admiration 
to the dexterity with which she suited her 
conversation to the capacities of her hearer, 
With some people mamma was almost flip- 
pant; with others sympathisi ngly serious. 
Now she talked, and talked well, on subjecta 
which she knew instinctively would interest 
a highly-cultivated man like Kenneth Ken* 
muir. 

She ne ver entertained Gustavus Onslow 
with that style of conversation ; small, very 
small talk she gave him, for it suited him. I 
do not think my mother was a very elever 
woman, but she studied how to make herself 
agreeable ; and, when it suited her, succeeded 
so far, that people went away calling her a 
most agreeable, and sometimes a charming or 
even a brilliant woman. She liked to be 
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iihought 80 by the small society at Kilquhin- 
"nis ; so now she exerted herself to win över 
this unknown artist to the same opinion. 

" Now, Mr. Kenmuir," at length I heard 
her say, " why do you bury yourself in that 
remote spöt ? I do wish you lived here in 
Kilquhinnis. No ? Well, every one knows 
his ownbusiness best." 

Mrs. Stanfield did not press the point ; for 
she was far too sensible a woman not to know 
well that hotel prices were not likely to agree 
with the funds of a young artist as yet un- 
known to fame. 

Before he left, Kenneth Kenmuir was 
pressed to join the Inverary party at a pic- 
nic on the following day, and accepted. 

** We go by water. I suppose you can 
row/* said Norris, looking rather disdain- 
f uUy at the painter, whom he professed to 
consider a dull f ellow and an interloper. 

" Yes,'* was the answer; *^ I can take an 



oar. 
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" Now, my dear fellow," said Mr. John- 
son ; " no making off, remember. No excuse/' 

"Really/* said Mr. Kenmuir, laughing 
heartily, " I havé none of the intentions of 
escape you attribute to me/* 

" Ah, but then you artists are so retiring." 

" Oh, is that all ? " said the painter, laugh- 
ing again, as he bowed and left us. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



COBONACH COVE. 



The day for which the pic-nic was fixed rose 
brilliantly ; but I, for one, could not avoid a 
foreboding that it would rain before it was 
över. How often does it not rain at a pic-nic ? 
What a damper it is to our enjoyment when 
we are forced to cower miserably beneath a 
bush, and ha ve to try and keep up our own 
and our companion's spirits by making jokes 
and singing songs. No one else, however, 
was troubled with any such fears, and we all 
set off in high spirits. Even old Mr. Smythe 
was persuaded to join us, more for the sake 
of his sweet wife's company than his own, I 
think. We were a large party, fifteen in all. 
and Mrs. Stanfield expressed herself glad of 
Mr. Kenmuir's company, if it were only as 
carrying us f urther from the objectionabla 
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number thirteen. She and Mrs. Johnsott 
were the originators of the expedition, and 
nobly they performed their part as caterers,. 
fighting bravely with incapable waiters and a 
cool and complacent landlord, that the neces- 
sary hampers might be filled. The aged 
waiter, who spent most of the day in smiling^ 
in the porch, and who was regarded by most 
travellers as perfectly hopeless, was actually 
roused into bestirring himself to carry the 
hampers down to the boat, and for once 
forgot to enquire innocently, " Eh ! and will 
ye be hurrin' ?'* We were to go by boat to 
the Coronach Cove, abont two miles distant 
aloDg the coast. We had one boatman to 
look after us ; a nice old man he was, who 
interested me, because I had seen him sit at 
his cottage door reading Bums. This man, 
and the six capable gentlemen were expected 
to row US to our destination. 

We had stowed our luggage and ourselves, 
with much laughter and fun, into the boat, 
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:aiid were almost ready to start, when Kenneth 
Kenmuir appeared. 

" Ah ! I thought you loere going to forsake 
us/* said my step-mother, giving him her 
tand. " Will you go in this boat with Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs. Smythe, and my daughter ? 
Captain Onslow, will you row too ? Thanks. 
Now, don't overturn my treasure." 

When we had settled ourselves there was 
a discussion as to where the boatman should 
go, and it was found that, reinforced by Mr. 
Kenmuir, our party could dispense with him. 

" I wish he were coming," I remarked to 
Mr. Kenmuir, " with that nice face he must 
l)e interesting. 

** Have you made friends with any of those 
people?'* he asked me. 

" Hardly as yet," I said. 

" HuUoa," said Norris, searching his 
pockets. " I say, Horly, got any weed ? '* 
JSorly, after his manner, made no reply. 

" Believe Tve got some birdseye. Always 
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keep some about me/' observed Oharlie- 
Ooombe, who had learnt to smoke two months 
previously, and I observed usually held his 
pipe between his fingers in preferenoe to 
having it in his mouth. 

" Do you smoke, Mr. Kenmuir ? ** asked 
Pat (the two boats being alongside). 

" I used to," was the reply. 

"Vague/* laughed Miss Pat; "do you 
now ? " 

" No, I think I' ve given up that bad habit. 
I found I was far too much disposed to be 
lazy without that soothing influence,** said 
the artist. 

Norris stared ; Ooombe attempted to look 
superior, observing, " I suppose you didn't 
like it. It didn't suit you, perhaps.'* 

"On the contrary," said Kenmuir, "I 
liked it extremely." 

Oaptain Onslow couWnt imagine " how 
— ^ through the day without a- 
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I Said, "I suppose you smoked, besides 
ibbling heath, when you lay in the heather.'* 

** Never," said Kenmuir, " I never dese- 
<5rated that with tobacco. I kept the fragrant 
"weed for London, failing to see how the air 
there could be much worse." 

I reflected that if Charlie would do the 
same he would be much happier, for it was 
really pitiable to see the melancholy appear- 
ance the boy presented when " enjoying the 
fragrant weed," bis eyes giving you the im- 
pression that he had recently been in tears, 
while he appeared incompetent to carry on a 
conversation on any point. 

I enjoyed that row över the dancing wave- 
lets, the fresh salt breeze fanning my cheeks, 
the sunlight beaming and sparkling all 
around. I liked the society of Mr. Kenmuir, 
and Captain Onslow was far less obnoxious 
in the character of oarsman — making exer- 
tions and, in fact, rowing very well — than in 
Lis ordinary capacity of Dragoon Guard, 
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club lounger, and afternoon party coaver- 
sationist. I looked at the two men, and for 
the moment respected both. For does not 
every man, however mediocre his qualities of 
heart and brain, enforce a claim upon our 
respect, and perhaps admiration, when per- 
forming with ease and with success any feat 
of strength; and CaptainOnslow looked well 
rowing with a certain power and steadiness. 
Kenneth Kenmuir began with a broad sweep- 
ing stroke, but, watching him, I observed 
that he modified it gradually to match with 
Captain Onslow's less dashing, but more 
enduring, and, perhaps, considering the water 
we wero on, raore suitable stroke. With our 
two good oarsmen, we soon made way, and 
passed the boat containiog my step-mother, 
for although Mr. Johnson had been an oar of 
some celebrity in his college days, Horly 
knew next to nothing about rowing, and, 
indeed, despised men who cared at all about 
such unintellectual pursuits. So, by his 
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•clumsy, or, at any råte, slow movements, he 
prevented the clergyman from exhibiting 
once more to the world those qualities of 
muscle and skill which had once rendered 
famous, upon the banks o£ the Isis, at least, 
the name of Johnson of Oriel. As for the 
other boat, it was tuming hopelessly round 
and round, whilst Oharlie and Norris struggled 
över some imaginary quarrel in the bottom of 
the boat. During this performance, I noticed 
Miss Pat give her aunt a merry look, and in 
a moment the two ladies had the öars in 
their hands, and were rowing swiftly and also 
well. It was an example of the buoyant 
spirit Irish ladies so often possess, to see 
peaceable Miss Achrauty, nearer sixty than 
any other age, now feathering her oar with 
•dexterity and some force. 

Tor a moment the two young men re- 
tnained speechless with astonishraent, and 
then they claimed their öars again. 

" No, no/' laughed Pat, gaily, " you re- 
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nounced them practically, at any rate.- 
Auntie, dear, hold your own/' 

" But, Miss Achmuty," remonstrated 
Norris, '^ you will be so tired/* 

" Tired ! '* cried the lady, " why, I used to 
row for hours at Killarney, and wheii we 
were at Valentia we used to go out on days 
when the boatmen ref used to take us ; it was 
rash, but it was delightful. Mr. Smythe,. 
have we not fairly won our öars ? " 

"lagree with you, madam,*' said that 
gentleman, no w appealed to, "and were it 
not for the decrepitude and infirmities of ill- 
health I would gladly take the companion 



oar." 
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" And Charlie," added Pat, "is it likely 
that I should submit to the chance of beingr 
sent ' to the bottom of the deep blue sea ? 
And she began singing, " See our öars with 
feather'd spray," as she rowed in so deter- 
mined a manner that the two young men were 
quelled. 
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" Look there," said Mr. Kenmuir, to m& 
at last, " is it not grand ? " 

It was, indeed, as we turned the headland 
and a scene of the wildest grandeur of cliff 
and rock, and dashing spray opened before 
US. I asked how we could get into the cove 
through those sharp rocks, on whose edges 
it seemed as if a boat must be dashed to 
pieces. 

" You will see, my dear Miss Mau-aude^ 
this current will carry us safely in," said 
Captain Onslow. 

And so it did ; and in the midst of the 
most glorious scene of orderly confusiouy we 
landed. While the two other ladies, after 
stepping out of the boat, escorted by Captain 
Onslow, sought for a place where the 
luncheon might be spread, Mr. Kenmuir pro- 
ceeded to hand out to me the innumerable 
bags and baskets of provisions which were 
stowed in the boat. In doing so, he acci- 
dentally upset one of them, and tärts, fruits> 
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sugar, salt, fell promiscuously mingled inta^ ^^o 
the bottom of tlie boat. He laughed gailjp^» 
looking up at me with such mischievoui 
merriment in his eyes that I laughed too, an( 
the sound rang out strangely among th^^ 
rocks, echoing from side to side of the cave — 
Stopping to listen it seemed to me desecra- 
tion to laugh or pic-nic in the midst of sucl 
solemnity, and I said so to my companion. 

" Yes," he answered (growing grave in 
instant), "but I suppose it must be 
wherever man goes. In Jerusalem itself ont 
would laugh and talk. Do you recoUect i 
' Tancred,' poor Colonel Brace's plum-pud- 
ding?" 

Whereupon he fell to talking on man; 
things, and had not completed the unloading^ — 
of the boat when the others arrived. 

" Oh, it was such fun ! " said Pat, shaking- 
out her dress. " Mr. Coombe, I trust you are 
not too much fatigued to eat anything ? " 

Then, laden with hampers, cloaks and 
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^*cefera5, we repaired to the spöt selected 
t>y Mrs. Johnson for our dinner table. There 
"W^e laid the cloth and arranged the table, so 
Called by courtesy, with much care and 
laughter. 

** Now if we only had flowers or some 
green of any sort it would be perfect," said 
"Pat, surveying it with pride. 

We looked around ; our dining-room was 
a small natural amphitheatre, with nothing 
"but giant rocks, and on one side a peep of 
elifE and ocean to be seen. The only vegeta- 
tion was the short dry grass beneath our 
feet, and a few f erns and lichen growing high 
up in the crannies of the almost perpendicular 
rocks about us. 

" Do you see any green ? " quoted Norris. 
" Don't be vulgär," replied Patricia^ 
" No ! and yet I do, but those ferns are quite 
out of the question.'' 

** I think not," said Kenmuir. " See, Miss 
Patricia, I think I can get you some of those 
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fems, they are not quite out of reach ; '' and 
he proceeded to climb the steep rocks with 
the ease and ability of a mountaineer. 

" Oh ! don t ! " cried Pat. " Mr. Kenmuir, 
please don' t go ! " 

" Don't," I said, so eamestly that I sur- 
prised myself . 

He stopped on a dizzy point, and looked 
down, calling out — 

" I do assure you there's no danger. Why, 
liliss Stanfield, you look positively alarmed,'* 
^nd he laughed his short musical laugh, 
which vibrated on the air, as he proceeded to 
the spöt, where the f erns grew. We watched 
him anxiously, and when he reached the 
steepest part, we were almost breathless. 
Then he plucked the ferns, and laughed again, 
half proudly, half in amusement at our 
anxious upturned faces. In most men such 
<K)nduct would ha ve been reckless bravado, 
in him it was simply the cool confidence of a 
practised mountaineer. 
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" How could you say that, Pat ? " I 
T^hispered. 

" Awfully plucky/' ejaculated Captain 
Onslow. The rest were silent. 

When the artist stood amongst us again 
and gave Pat the f erns, she sighed with relief. 

" Oh ! thank you, Mr. Kenmuir, only I 
- wish you had not gone. Suppose you'd been 
killed. I feel quite limp ; and look at Maude, 
:she's ghostly." 

** And I' ve löst my appetite," said Mrs. 
Stanfield. 

" I' ve not," said Norris, " so I vote wefall 
to," which we accordingly did. 

Mr. Kenmuir took his seat beside me ; 
Gustavus (with what was intended for a 
glance of jealousy) took the other side. The 
rest arranged themselves to their satisfaction, 
Norris and Coombe, of course, beside Pat ; 
Horly, I remarked, next to Mrs. Smythe. 
Presently the artist asked why Pat had not 
made use of the ferns. She replied she could 
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not, they were too dearly bou^ht by bis 
danger. Again be laughed and said — 

" Please put them oa the pie, Miss Pat. I 
am used to climbing — to stiffer work tban. 
tbat." 

" Oh ! are you a Higblander ? '* 

" Yes," be answered. 

So we eat, and talked, and laugbed till tbe- 
ecboes rang again — gravely, merrily, sadly — 
sometimes a cburcbbell, sometimes amarriage 
bell, sometimes a tolling bell. It was a queer 
idea that I bad somehow got böld of, and I 
could nothelp listening to tbem. I told Mr. 
Kenmuir so, and be also listened. 

" Yes," be said, in a low tone, " I bear 
them — grave and pleasant, madly gay, slow 
and solemn." 

" And tbe toU always comes last," I said 
sadly. 

** Well ? " be enquired. 

" And a toU means deatb." 

I went on witb almost a sbiver (evea. 
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among that merry party, and on that bright 
day, to me death seemed very dark and 
dreary) ; but Mr. Kenmuir looked up brightly 
and quickly opening his lips as if to reply 
but said nothing, and I f ound Captain Onslow 
entreating me to partake of some pie. Both 
my neighbours were mos t assiduous in sup- 
plying my wants, but Captain Onslow bored 
me with his attentions, and polite speeches, 
while Kenneth Kenmuir gave me just what I 
wanted, without arguing and teasing me to 
have what I did not want. Then, again, all 
he said was either the bright flash of the sun- 
light, or the deep quiet music of still waters* 

At last my step-mother begged for some^ 
music, so Pat was invited to sing, auKJ. the 
ever-ready Irish girl responded to my re- 
quest, with the beautiful melody of " Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen." 

She had a sweet harmonious voice, well 
suited to ballad-singing ; the expression also 
that she gave to her singing was perfect, her 

EL 
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Irish accent giving additional piquancy and 
grace to the words. But the great charm of 
Miss Pafs singing was that she thoroughly 
enjoyed it herself, and needed no pressing, 
concluding that if she were asked to sing it 
was desired she should do so. 

When her last notes had died away upon 
the air I was appealed to, Mr. Kenmuir 
begging for something Scotch ; and, after a 
moment's thought, I asked if — 

" * Ye banks and braes ' would do." 

** Oh I yes," was the hearty response, so I 
sang the sweet old song, wondering as I did 
so at the tender sadness that came över the 
young man's face — perhaps atthe memoryof 
some far off banks and braes in his highland 
home 1 

After a short pause, Oaptain Onslow was 
called on to entertain us. 

" Something martial now," said Norris, 
" to suit your character, and we'll conclude 
with the * Soldiers' Chorus.' " 
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Thus invited, Captain Onslow began, 

-Öalf a league, half a league." He had a 

^88 voice — a very deep bass — and sang with 

^ solemn drawl which was truly amusing, 

^^spite the beauty and pathos of the words. 

* Forward, the Light Brigade 1 " sung the 

Xiragoon, with a stolidity of voice and manner 

^hich renderad almost excusable Norris' 

muttered remark that it sounded uncom- 

Tnonlj hke the " Oharge of the Heavy 

Brigade." But, after all, the grandeur of 

the tale compensated for the singers want of 

feeling ; and when he concluded — 

Hononr the charge thej made ; 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred — 

we were none of us smiling. 

After a short pause, the boys broke out 
with, " Glory and love to the men of old," at 
the end of which I was quite weary with 
laughing. 

"What a horrible noise!" said Horly, 
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while Captain Onslow looked utterly 
astounded at such an exliibitioii of spirit. 

We had many more songs — "Dixie'fi^ 
Land " from Norris, frantically chonised hy 
Coombe. 

Horly begged Mrs. Smythe to sing ; there- 
upon she glanced at her husband, and then 
replied that she was sorry she did not think 
she could sing that day. 

Then Norris entreated Captain Onslow for 
another of his " beautiful songs," and turning 
towards me, with a comically sentimental air, 
he began, '' Come in to the garden, Maud." 

It was more than annoying, it was posi- 
tively disagreeable, to have all these people 
gazing at me ; yet so ludicrous was the Cap- 
tain when trying the sentimental, that I 
could only laugh. Still I was vexed, par- 
ticularly when I noticed the slight raising of 
Mr. Kenmuir's eyebrows. 

"Now, Mr. Kenmuir, you will sing, I 
hope^" said Mrs. Johnson. 
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" Do ! " added Pat. 

"Tm af raid I doii't knowanything," said he, 
*^uiiless one of our mountain songs will do." 

So he sang in a rich deep voice a Gaelic 
song, of which nobody understood one word ; 
but that mattered not, for there was a wild 
pathos in it that the artisfs voice and ex- 
pression did full jiistice to — so sad, so like 
the mysterious sighing of the wind. 

When he had ended, Captain Onslow in- 
formed us with a condescending air that he 
did not care for those " G-erman songs " ; and 
upon being told that it was Gaelic, not 
German, he looked rather small. 

Tender-hearted little Pat had the tears in 
her eyes as she said — 

" How terrible sad ! Tell us what it 
mcans, Mr. Kenmuir." 

"It's a legend from my part of the 
country," said he. 

" Oh ! do tell us," cried Pat, settling her- 
.self to listen. 
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I echoed her entreaty. 

So he repeated to us in a few words tha 
quaint idea, wildly embodied in passionate 
words by the men of a former and less 
prosaic generation, of how a spirit (he knew 
not who or what) was once shut up insida 
the mountains for many, many years, and how 
af ter sobbing, and sighing, and beating itself 
against the bars of its cage for long, it at last 
burst out, and flew up and away — to tha 
higher air — away ! 

What did it mean ? Who knew ? Perhaps 
the artist did ; very grave was his face and 
voice. I had seen the same look there 
before, when he told to me the other legend 
which plainly had so strong a hold upon his 
Celtic imagination. 

We were all silent for a time, until Pat 
asked me to sing, " Ängels ever bright and 
fair ! " but though my step-mother urged me 
to do so, I shook my head. What! Sing 
*' Ängels ever bright and fair " with Captaiu 
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^slow's blue saucer eyes staring at me? 
^^ o, indeed. 

Mrs. Smythe got me off easily, by saying 
^lie was sure it must be very trying to sing 
^mch out of doors. 

Our impromptu concert was brought to a 
conclusion with Captain Onslow's " Oh ! 
who will o' er the downs so free," chorused 
by every one who liked. 

What to do with ourselves until tea time 
was the next consideration. Mr. Smythe 
went to sleep under the shade of a rock, 
watched by his wife, who sat near talking 
softly to Mrs. Johnson. How careful she 
was of his comfort, and how grumpy he 
was— at least so we thought. 

The rest of us broke up into small parties, 
resolved to explore the cove. I set off with 
Pat, Norris, and the artist; but, finally, I 
and he got separated from the others, and 
"walked together down a sort of narrowgorge 
or ravine between the clifiFs. We wandered 
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on and on, till at length we carae upon a spöt 
where the space widened and the sunlight 
was admitted freely. Here " the skj had 
fallen/* heaven had come down to earth, the 
ground was azure with bluebells. The 
painter gathered a handful, and giving them 
to me I fastened them in mj dress. He 
watched me, and then said — 

" You should always wear bluebells, Miss 
Stanfield ; they go with your eyes." 

«* But," said I, " I can't always get blue- 
bells, unless, indeed, they be artificial." 

" Oh, not that ! " cried he, with a gesture 
of mock horror. 

I was now seated on a rock, and had taken 
off my hat. 

" Miss Stanfield," he began again, " will 
you let me make a sketch of you ? I should 
deem it a great favour." 

I hesitated. Ought I to let him do this? 
Then, considering that he was an artist, and 
that it was in that capacity he desired to 
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paint this effect of bluebells, blue eyes, and 
^hite dress, I said, " Yes." 

Only I know now, that it was raore than 
the artist's love of effect, which led Kenneth 
Xenmuir to sketch me among the rocks that 
day. I look back now and wonder how I 
töok it so calmlj. What a slight, ordinary " 
thing it seemed to sit there, with those 
earnest grey eyes opposite gazing at me, 
searching me, changing their expression as 
the artist spöke on many subjects, both gra ve 
and gay. Even then I felt it was very plea- 
sant, and was in no hurry for the sketch to 
be completed ; and now I look back to it as 
the beginning of the sweetest hours of my life. 

I think we learned a great deal of each 
other that day. I believe that in that great 
loneliness and beauty we came very near to 
finding out each what the other was. For 
me, I only know that af ter that day Kenneth 
Kenmuir was something more to me than a 
elever artist, or courteous gentleman. 
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Somehow in the course of oonversation I. 
came upon the name of Henry Newman- 
Mr. Kenmuir paused in hia work. 

" Do you know Newman ? " 

I told him just how much I knew of him- 

" And you like him ? '* 

" I do not see how one can help doing that.** 

" No. Newman is one of my best friends,'* 
continued Kenmuir; **I am glad you know 
him." 

He is awfuUy elever/' I said. 
Yes, he is; and more than that, Miss 
Stanfield, Newman is the very best fellow in 
the world, good, and real, through and 
through — will wear, and wash, and never 
wear out, unless, indeed, he kills himself with 
overwork." 

" He has told me that he worked härd.'* 

" Yes, he does. Then, too, he goes out into 
society, incessantly. Why, I really cannot 
tell, for although he is anything but a mis- 
anthrope, I'm sure he must often be bored. 
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I asked if he did not write books ? 

" Yes," was the reply, " he has published 
one or two in the essay-style. His best and 
last : * Our Way of Life/ has brought him a 
eertain degree of fame, though not of popu- 
larity." 

" Then that was what he spöke of when 
he said he had been hardly used," I ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes, yousfee few people understood it ; 

a,nd be has been charged with plagiarism — 

of borrowing from Oarlyle and so forth ; but, 

it is a wonderfully true book; and I am 

afraid only too correct a picture of society.. 

Just because he has so effectually removed 

the whitewash, and written with such scath- 

ing scorn of what lies beneath, the world 

hates the book, and tries to blacken the 

author. But Newman's sarcasm has always 

a deep and most tender benevolence under it 

all ; and in point of fäet, he is an awf ully 

good fellow 1 When you go back to town^ 
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Miss Stanfield, I hope you will see more of 
Henry Newman.*' 

I replied that I hoped I should do so. Ah I 
little knowing, what in the future he would 
l^e to me ! 

In bis eagerness, Mr. Kenmuir had stopped 
bis painting, but now resumed bis brush, 
wben there came a sound of merry voices, 
and Pat Acbmuty appeared on the scene, 
foUowed, of course, by the devoted Norris. 
They examined the picture. 

" Well ? " enquired the painter. 

" It's beautiful ! Why," Pat went on in- 
nocently, " I didn't know you were so pretty, 
Maude ! " 

" Didn't you ! " I cried, laughing and 
bhisbing, " then, Patty, dear, Tm afraid it 
is only — thanks to Mr- Kenmuir s skill — that 
you know it now." 

" No, it isn't that," she replied; " only one 
doesn't always think of things. Do finish it, 
Mr. Kenmuir. What a capital portrait it is ! '* 

'Tiank you. That ia the first compli* 
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ment my portrait-painting has ever received/* 
Said Kenmuir, laughing. ** Just before I 
left town one of our first men told me that 
they were not flesb and blood at all ; that 
they were illusions, mere imaginations — or 
nothing a t all ! " 

" Well,*' considered tho Irish girl, " now 

that I examine it, I must say that Maude lias 

rather a doubtful appearance there. The 

eyes might be mirage ! Why, Mr. Kenmuir, 

tbe hair on the brow might be waves, or 

olouds — or hair ! " 

He laughed, then growing grave, said with 
^ slight sigh — 

" I can't help it ; * it coraes so ' as tbe 
children say ; " and he put up the picture 
Tinfinished into his case. 

Upon our joining the rest of the party we 
partook of tea, served up, as things at the 
end of a pic-nic are apt to be, in rather a 
scrambling and shabby manner. Notwith- 
standing we all enjoyed it very much, and 
Miss Pat pronounced it much nicer to be 
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one's own waiter, and did not in the least 
object to having her tea-cup upset, because 
Norris insisted on cutting the bread as 
^houofh he were a woodcutter and the loaf 
the root of a tree. During the meal I asked 
Mr. Kenmuir to lend me the book he had 
spöken of. 

" Whafs that ? " asked Norris. 

I told him, and asked if he had read it. 

" Rather not, it would send me to sleep ! 
but I recoUect the * Saturday * remarked 
thafc the most charitable conclusion in regard 
to the author was that he was not un- 
acquainted with Bedlam ! 

Norris ended as though he thought this 
appeal to the infallible *' Saturday" would 
quell me, but it did not ; and I answered, 
indignantly — 

" I don't believe in the * Saturday Review,* 
and I do believe in Mr. Newman ! " 

" I know the book," growled Horly, 
*' written in the most vitiated style.'* 



1» 
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** Why, what can be worse than this?** 
'^And he scomfuUj quoted a passage or two, 
the language of whicli was certainlj com- 
plicated and rather vague, until you once 
^iscovered the drift of it, when it was verj 
f orcible. 

Mr. Kenmuir said nothing during this con- 
'-versation ; he was evidently amused, and I 
'think also a little pleased, at the new 
*<5hampion of his friend's literarjr skill. 

Here Captain Onslow, who was alwajs 
• <iuite out of his element when the conversa- 
tion took a literary turn, changed it by 
enquiring where I had been all the afternoon. 
I told him, and showed him the flowers. He 
first looked reproachf ully in my f ace, and then 
shot a savage but rather imbecile glance at the 
painter opposite. It was curious to observe 
how little Kenneth Kenmuir amalgamated 
with those four young men. On the wholo 
I was not sorry that the artist, whora, I 
confess, I was exalting into a kind of hero, 
should have little in common with the shallow 
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thoughtlessness of Norris and Coombe, or 
the tedious inanity of Captain Onslow. Horly 
was the onlj one I could have expected him 
to care about; but Horlj, repellant at all 
times, was more especiallj so to strangera, 
besides which, both men were far too reserved 
easily to become friends, though each dis- 
covered the other*s good parts, and respected 
him accordinglj. As for Captain Onslow, I 
am afraid he simply hated the painter, the 
green-eyed monster being at the root of his 
dislike. Charlie Coombe, here as ever, copy- 
ing Norris, attempted in his feeble hobble- 
dehoy way to snub Kenmuir, failing most 
signally, as may every man who tries to snub 
his betters I 

As we prepared for our homeward voyage, 
on the shore, facing our side of the cove, we 
caught sight of a gentleman in a kilt, pro* 
nounced by some of our party to be the- 
English clergyman who during the past week 
had appeared in Kilquhinnis, and who had 
given notice that he wowld köld an English 
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Ipiscopal service in the Mason's Hall oE 
XDougalston on the next Sunday. 

I objected that he could be a clergyman 
witness his dress ! 

"But he is one," said my step-mother, 
• * for last night on the cliff I met the very 
^»me man in broad cloth and white tie." 

" Well/' said the only Scotsman in our 

3)arty, drawing a long breath, ** I have heard 

tihat some of the English clergy do stränge 

"things, but I never heard of any of them 

taking to that vestraent before.'* 

Innocent, but unfortunate words ! for, un- 
known to the speaker, Mrs. Johnson waa 
behind him, and, much as she liked the 
painter, from that hour he sank in her 
esteem. 

The homeward voyage I did not much 
enjoy, for Mr. Johnson, bent on renewing 
his old rowing exploits, insisted on Kenmuir 
taking his companion oar, and I watched 
with en vy their rapid progress, and apparently 
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agreeable converse from a boat in wbich my 
step-mother was endeaTouring to engage me 
in conrersation with Captain Onslow, and £ 
3Irs. Johnson expatiated on the foUy of 
making light and scandalous remarks upon 
the clergT, whilst Horly pulled badly, and 
scowled upon all. Bnt, after all, the end 
yras as good as the beginning, for I walked all 
the wav from the beach to the hotel with Mr. 
Kenmnir, and was qoite satisfied. 

" TVhen shall I see you next ? '* he asked, 
at parting. 

** I don't know. flave you finished your 
picture ? *' 

" Not yet. Do you know the Stoar kirk 
yard ? " 

1 said that I did not ; and he answered — 

*' I should like to show it you / 

On looking up I saw something that niade 
me say good-night very quickly, and run inte 
the house. 



»> 



1 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE MASON's hall. 



^ GBBAT many pleasant days followed the 
-One spent in Coronaoh Cove. Days pleasant 
at the time, and a source of after pleasure — 
ay, and more tban that, beautiful to be 
remembered. Thoroughly, with heart and 
fioul, I enjoyed that time. How good it all 
was ! I was as a child upon the sands at 
play, sporting with my pleasures, not heeding 
how bye-and-by they would be all swept 
away, and in their place would remain the 
wide surging ocean of a great dreariness I 

It was well. It is well that when the 
clouds roll back we do bask in the sunshine, 
if but for a few moments. It is well that 
when the ice does melt we again stånd 
rejoicing upon the green earth. The dark 
clouds and blighting frost will retum, and^ 
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when they do, we can but bear them ; but 
why blacken and chili the blessed sunsbine 
with dark foreboding ? 

At tbat time we saw much of our artist 
fiiend, f alling in with him in some mannar 
every day. One moming we might find him 
sketching a part of the cliffs or taking the 
effects of light and shade upon the brown 
roof of a cottage. Or, perhaps, on an after- 
noon we all made an expedition across the 
moors, rambling över the heather or basking 
in the sunlight and enjoying Pafs Irish songs 
or Norris's nonsensical 'Varsitj tales. Or 
some of US would form a boating party and 
explore the stränge coves and creeks of that 
wild coast, I learnt to row in those days, 
receiving my instructions from Miss Pat, 
supplemented by the less eloquent but more 
lucid explanations of Mr. Kenmuir. 

Best of all were the evening walks, when 
the air was soft and cool and the delicious 
moonlight all around. We had many of 
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"these walka in parties of two, or tbree, or 
xnore. So we all grew verj friendlj, living 
"fcogether in such constant intercourse ; only 
ony antipathy to my suitor (for sucb he 
3)]ainly was), Captain Onslow, increased every 
- "day. This was the only real cloud on my 
torizon ; but I bad tbis consolation, tbat in 
Kilqubinnis, baving tbe range of moor and 
beacb, I could escape more easily from my 
unfortunate lover tban in Soutb Audley 
Street, wbere to do so was all but impossible, 
and wbere I bad even been reduced to tbe 
bumiliation of walkingin our miserable back- 
garden wben be called, in tbe bope tbat tbe 
servants failing to find me would say I was 
not " at bome/' conscious all tbe time bow 
tbeir eyes were upon me, it being an under- 
stood fact in my motber s bousebold tbat tbe 
"Cap*n" was coming after Miss Maude. 
Indeed, I believe, I greatly surprised Jane by 
my cavalier treatmentof tbe *'Cap'n," wbom 
fibe considered, as I once overbeard ber re- 
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mark, "reg'lar 'ansome, if he'd only had' 
black whiskers." 

The English clergyman whom we had dis- 
cussed at the pic-nic proved a source of" 
interest and amusement to our lively, and, 
perhaps, disrespectful party. For the 
Beverend Charles Grant had his peculiarities. 
He was a very handsome man, and apparently 
aware that in his clerical dress he did not 
show to the highest advantage, he was, to 
judge from his actions, resolved that while 
he had the chance he would make the best 
of his handsome person. So, despite the 
" Eeverend " before his name, Mr. Grant 
astounded the small world of Kilquhinnis by 
appearing in ordinary in a kilt, occasionally 
varying the costume in other ways. Doubt- 
less he knew that he presented a remarkably 
striking appearance, and, indeed, with his 
golden hair appearing beneath a Glengarry 
cap, Mr. Grant was a " very killing " young 
man. His wife, perhaps, may have been at 



the root of these vagaries ; but I fancy not. 
Mrs. Grant herself was plain almost to 
dowdjness. 

Considering these eocentricities, it was not, 
on the whole, surprising that we regarded the 
Orants as a very good joke. In the course 
of time, Mr. Grant formed an acquaintance 
^with some of the Inverary party, and made 
liimself so agreeable, that Pat, overcome by 
the blue eyes, fair moustache and Glengarry, 
caused Norris great uneasiness by pronounc- 
ing this unclerical cleric to be "quite a 
darling." So it was decided that one Sunday 
we should attend service at the Mason's 
Hall of Dougalston, where Mr. Grant was to 
officiate. We were quite in the dark as to 
what the Masons Hall might be ; but my 
step-mother was too fashionable an English 
lady not to grasp at the idea of an Anglican 
service ; Mrs. Johnson's face lighted at the 
prospect of going " to church " once more. 
Her husband went, I believe, from a loyal 
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sense of duty. For myself, I was, perhaps, 
as fond of " our beautif ul Liturgy " as Mrs. 
Johnson, and I confess, also, to a little 
curiosity concerning the ecclesiastical abilities 
of the kilted parson. Pat went, so Norris, 
of course, went also, notwithstanding his 
resolution to abjure cliuroli-going for the rest 
of the vacation. Coombe foUowed him; but 
Horly disdained the Mason's Hall, having the 
chance of hearing Mr. Middleton preach 
instead, and advised Norris to accompany 
him, adding sarcastically, that he might get 
sorae suggestions for his own sermons of the 
future. Norris, however, only retorted that 
Horly was turning wondrously pious, and 
was not so fond of church-going at Oxford. 

Douofalston beingr too far for all of us to 
walk to, we set about obtaining a conveyance 
of some sort. Here we found a difficulty, 
for there was no wheeled vehicle to be hired 
in all Kilquhinnis that would carry more than 
two, with the exception of one dog-cart — 
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Tery high, very härd, with very stiff springs, 
and, worst of all, painted bright jellow, 
iihough to be sure, as it was Dougalston we 
were going to, and not the Lady's Mile, tliat 
was not of much consequence. After some 
^onsideration we hired this conveyance, " the 
yoiing lad " (as the owner denominated 
Captain Onslow) agreeing to drive. 

It was with a certain surprise, and a sort 
of benevolent amuseraent, that the country 
people regarded Mr. Grant ; and there were 
stories afloat concerning him, stories not for 
a moment to be credited, for the foundation 
•of which I suspect the clergyman had to 
thank his own unclerical ways. 

It was decided at last that Pat, the two 
joung men, and myself should walk, under 
Mr. Johnson's protection. We were to attend 
rafternoon service, and set off in good time, 
.at length arriving at Dougalston, and the 
Masoii's Hall. I never exactly understood 
^'hat the Mason's Hall was : I only know it 
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was the ugliest, and dirtiest little square- 
buildiDg, containiDg two rooms of a tolerable- 
size, in the upper one of which the service 
was held. The whitewashed walls of this 
room had nothing Masonic about them but a- 
small board at the further end bearing those 
mystical signs said to signify so much. 

The furniture of the room or hall consisted 
of a number of low and very uncomfortable 
forms, a lectern which stood for reading- 
desk and pulpit, and a more tban usually 
harsh harmonium. We took our seats on the 
aforesaid forms amidst a congregation com- 
posed of most of the Bnglish visitors within 
some miles around, and a very few of the 
inhabitants of Dougalston. My mother had 
been congratulating herself on escaping from 
a man, frowsy to look at, and a great snufF- 
taker, who, she affirmed, haunted her in the 
other church, but lo ! here on a form before 
US, sat the self-same man, as devoted as ever 
to his snuff-box. On the clergyman s entrance 
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prayers commenced. Mr. Grant read well, 
and in listening to a simple, but earnest 
fiermon, we forgot that he was eccentric, and 
possiblj vain. Service being concluded, Pat 
was tired and indisposed for the walk home, 
BO I set off with the three gentlemen. Now, 
Mr. Johnson had some idea that a certain 
path across a certain hill would bring us to 
Eilquhinnis in less time than we took coming 
by the high road. To the proposal that we 
should retum that way, the young men 
demurred, so Mr. Johnson and I resolved to 
ezplore together, leaving the others to keep 
to the beaten track. I do not think our way 
was any shorter ; I do not think we reached 
Kilquhinnis any sooner, but I did not regret 
then, and I am glad and thankf ul now, that 
we crossed the heath that aftemoon. 

As we descended on one side into a pic- 
turesque little glen, suddenly we came in 
sight of a cottage, at the door of which there 
0at an old woman, and beside her — talking 
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«asily and courteously — stood Mr. Kenmuir ! 
This then was where he Ii ved ! 

'' HoUoa ! " cried Mr. Johnson, " HoUoa I 
So Tve found you ! So this isyourabode! 
Now, Kenmuir, why didn't you tell us where 
you Ii ved ? " 

" You see I've a fancy to keep myself to 
rayself, when I'm in retreat — ' if I tell it to 
one, she'll tell it to two ! ' " was the laughing 
reply. 

" Unsociable, highly unsociable," said Mr. 
Johnson, as he seated himself on a bench 
outside the cottage. The old woman, Mr. 
Kenmuir's landlady, having disappeared 
within, he brought me out a chair, begging 
me to rest. I was hot, and very glad to sit 
down, and to listen lazily to the two gentle- 
mens conversation. 

It was shady and cool down there in the 
glen, and listening to the soft murmur of 
running water, I sleepily wondered how it 
would be to live always in a place like that ; 
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id tben, mingling with thesong of the burn, 
me the musical tones of Kenneth Ken- 
uir'8 voice. At last I was roused from my 
Terie by his turning and asking me a 
lestion. I started, and he repeated it. 
" Would you care to come up there to the 
Jsil-bed ? '' 

As the fossil-bed looked a long way off, 
d I was very tired, I thought I would rather 
ty where I was ; so I was given into the 
arge of Mrs. Macduff until the gentlemen 
turned. The old body came and sat beside- 
j, and talked in a quiet, measured tone. 
e was full of the artist's praises. He was 
good, so kind, so gentle, " a guid mon,'* 
d a true gentleman. " Eh I well," sbe 
icluded, shaking her bead slow, " they do 
T marriages are made in heaven, and I 
pe there's a guid ane makin' for him, for 
ister Kenmuir's a real guid mon — ay, real 
id." 
[ was half startled at her last speech^ and 
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sat thinking it över. " Marriages are maA 



in heaven :" what did she mean? Before 
had got my ideas quite clear, Mr. Kenmuir 
reappeared. He hoped I was not weary of 
waiting, but Mr. Johnson had resolved to 
deseend on the other side of the hill, and he 
himself had promised to take me round to 
meet him. I laughed, saying Mr. Johnson 
had queer ideas about getting from one place 
to another. 

*' I am quite rested now, but I really don*t 
like to take you so far," said I to him. 

" Don't mention it. I am only too glad. 
Mrs. Macduff, may I have tea in an hour?" 
he asked, speaking as gracefuUy to this old 
peasant woman as he would have done to my 
step-mother or any other lady. 

'* Good-bye," said I, looking back at her, 
and wondering at what she had said about 
marriages being made in heaven. 

It was a long way to the place Mr. John- 
.son had appointed to meet us at, but it was 



^ 
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•only when I reached home, and found how 
tired I was, that I knew it had been long. 
At the time I did not find it so, for Kenneth 
Kenmuir talked, and talked liis best (if even 
there werea best where all was sogood), and 
his face was so grand that afternoon, so alight 
with what he spöke of, that remembering 
what Mrs. MacdufE had told me of him, I 
placed the artist high among the good men I 
had known. What was it he spöke of — what 
was it in his words that made my heart beat 
fast ? I do not remember : I only know 
that talking with this man was to me like 
getting into a purer atmosphere. It raised 
me above my ordinary life and self. His 
voice was meiody, his words a poem, his 
face a beautif ul picture. Do I exaggerate ? 
Is this colouring laid on af terwards ? I 
believe not : I believe all this was present to 
me at the time, only — then I did not under- 
stand my thoughts. 

Our conversation was of art, and he told 
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me how he came to be a painter. Speaking 
first of himself and of his home far away in 
the North-west, " almost the Ultima Thule," 
he said, with a smile, " a wild place, far more 
rugged and uncivilized than Kilquhinnis, 
barbarens, in f act, with a glorious barbarism !" 
and there he had grown up with an ever- 
deepening love for the beautiful, first learnt 
from that splendid Nature which was, he said, 
like a second mother to him — till at length he- 
had discovered that it was in him to create* 
some expression, some reflection of beauty,. 
himself. "And so," he said, "I was an 
artist and went to London, and it is but an 
old home at Knockeil now," he added, with 
a slight sigh, "for John, my only brother,. 
you know, is at Grlasgow, and there are no 
Kenmuirs lef t in Knockeil — and yet, since we 
know every stone and stick in the place, and 
almost every living creature, we always call 
it home." 

" And you are always separated from your 
brotber ? " I asked. 
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"Pretty nearly. John comes up to me 
every year, and stalks through London like a 
solemn giant, with grave eyes of wonder for 
all Gur frivolities : and when he leaves, says, 
* Poor old fellow, condemned to live in such 
a choked up, choking Babylon.* And in 
truth I*m not fond of it myself ; though," he 
added, ^^ I think I shall like London better 
now/' and as he ended there was a soft dark- 
ness in.his eyes, that was very pleasant. 
Then we j oined Mr. Johnson and parted, 
Kenneth Kenmuir promising to come and see 
US in a few days. 



M 



CHAPTER X. 

CAPTAIN ONSLOW COMES TO THE POINT. 

One mom, a week after our visit to Dougal- 
ston, Captain Onslow, looking up at tbe 
window by which I was sitting, begged me 
to take a little walk with him. 

** If it were only for six minutes, Miss 
Maude, you would so oblige me — I mean I 
should be unutterably happy." 

I had just opened my lips to refuse, when 
my mother laid ber hand upon my arm. 

'' Nonsense, Maude," said she. 

*' But, mamma," 1 remonstrated. 

" Nonsense," said she again, adding, in a 
louder key, '* Captain Onslow, Maude will be 
delighted to go out. But do come in out of 
that warm sunlight, and wait until she is 

ready." 

In a few moments, therefore, I found my- 
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^«elf strolKng down the Kilquhinnis Street 
-alone with the detested Captain. I well 
knew what he had brought me out to say, and 
I determined that he should lead up to the 
fiubject himself. No words of mine should 
help him on. If after all he wore coming to 
the point, he should at least word round to it 
himself. 

" Awf uUy joUy day," observed theDragoon, 
regarding me with soleranity. 

I admitted the truth of this remark. 

" AwfuUy nice place," he hazarded. 

I again replied monosyllabically. 

Occupied with this interesting conversa- 
tion, we at length found ourselves some dis- 
tance along the cliff. Would tbe man ever 
come to the point ? if not, whatever had he 
brought me out here for ? 

Such were my thoughts as I fidgeted my 
hands with impatience. Would this be tho 
«nd of all the worry and annoyance I had 
endured during the last six months ? I knew 
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not what to make of it, for the impenetrable' 
Captain still walked on, and treated me to his 
insufFerable conversation and prosy compli- 
ments. 

At last ! My heart gave a great throb I 
I was glad it had come, yet I could not help 
gaöping a little. 

"Miss Mau — aude," he began, "you're 
awfuUy härd upon a fellah. You know I'm 
always miserable without you, yet you're so 
cruel to me. Miss Mau— aude.'* 

" Well ? " 

" You know what I mean : can't you ? I 
mean you might think of me, try and like me.'* 

I came to a dead stop, and felt the blood 
rush to my face ; and then I said gently — 

" Captain Onslow, I have tried to prevent 
this — I have tried to make you see that this 
could never be, but you would not under- 
stand." 

" Miss Maude," he began again, " won't 
you try ? Will you marry me ? '* 
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** No,'* I answered almost fiercely, 
* never ! '* 

Theo, looking at the man for the first 

iiime, I was sorry for him. Did he mean it ? 

TVould he care ? Would what I must say 

<;ut away any of the brightness out of his 

life ? It was such a lovely day, that just 

then it seemed such a pity, such a shame, to 

bring a sorrow into it, to cast a cloud över 

^ny human being, that I think, had I known 

less of Captain Onslow, and consequently 

received less of his attention, I might at 

that moment have taken pity on him, and 

accepted him. It was well for me that it 

vras otherwise. 

We were now standing facing each other, 
-Captain Onslow looking down and smoothing 
liis moustache with a disquieted air, while I 
played with my parasol, feeling that more 
must be said. Now that the time was come, 
I f elt that the matter must be ended once 
;and for ever. But the Captain did not 
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speak ; he only raised his large blue eyes ana ^ 
stared at me. If he would not speak I must. 
Digging the end of my parasol deep into the 
earth, I began nervously — 

" I am very sorry for this, more sorry than 
I can tell you, Captain Onslow ; but there is 
no help for it. I can give you no other 
answer than the one I have given to-day ; 
and, Captain Onslow, I am very sorry.*' 

I think my voice failed a little here, for 
the Captain looked up hopefuUy, and tried 
to take my hand. I drew it away, and went 
on resolutely — 

" If you have any regard for my f eel- 

• >j 
ings — 

" Oh ! My dear Miss Maude, the most 
ardent — affec — " 

" I want no afFection, but, if you have any 
respect for my feelings, I must, and do beg* 
you, Captain Onslow, never — no, never — to* 
allude to this subject again ; I have suffered 
enough," I said hotly, " during the last six 
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>iaontlis, and I beg — no, more, I desire — that 
I may ne ver hear of this again." 

Having concluded I sat down, nervous 
and trembling, on a pile of stonas, waiting 
for my suitor to speak or to leave me. He 
did neither. He only stared, and smoothed 
the inevitable moustache. Most men, I 
thonght, would have left me after all I had 
eald; certainly Captain Onslow must have 
l>een the least sensitive of men. 

At last impatience with him ga ve me 
Btrength to rise, and, shaking out my dress 
and fitting my gloves on my wrists, I pre- 
pared to go homewards. Turniog to Captain 
Onslow, in a freeziDg tone, I indicated tbis 
intention, upon which he turned to accompany 
me, and we walked side by side, neither 
speaking to the other. 

I was sorry for Captain Onslow at the 
time, though I did not think the disappoint- 
ment was more than skin-deep. I am sorry 
for him now ; yet, thinking of what my life 
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has been, and of what it might liave been 
had I accepted him that day — thinking över 
what I should have löst — from my heart I 
sincerely pity some women. I believe that 
there was some latent good in him ; a very 
patient and truthful woman might have drawn 
it out, and so made something of him. Bat 
I was not at all patient — ^at least, not then. 

We were drawing near the boundary of 
Kilquhinnis — otherwise the Macallummore — 
when I observed my stepmother coming to- 
wards us. She was a handsome woman, and 
I remember just then noticing (as we do 
notice these things when very much pre- 
ocoupied) what a graceful stylish woman she 
was ; how easily she stepped across the heath, 
gathering her skirt in one hand and holding 
her parasol in the other. On meeting, she 
smiled, patted my cheek playfuUy, and said — 

" Maude is so enjoying her walk with you, 
Captain Onslow." 

" Mamma ! *' I burst out. 
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" Oh, denial is useless ; is it not, Captain 
•^Qslow?" aud went on, "do you think 
xnamma can't see ? " 

This was too much, especially as she was 
not my own mother ; so I began again de- 
-cidedly — 

" Mamma, I have just told Captain Onslow 
Tvhat I should like you also thoroughly to 
understand, that wliat he has asked me to do 
is quite impossible, and I wish to hear no 
more of it. Good raorning." 

I bowed, and left them. After I had gone 
a few paces I felt in din ed to laugh aloud at 
the discomfiture I had caused behind me. 
From that hour I fell under my stepmother's 
iieaviest displeasure. Captain Onslow did 
not go away, but I gave him as wide a berth 
as possible. 

That night I went to bed perplexed as ta 
the future, but very glad that Captain Onslow 
had come to the point. 



CHAPTER XI. 



IN THE STOAR KIEK-YARD. 

Six weeks bad passed since we came Uy 
Kilquhinnis, and for the last week or two 
every hill around had been alive with the 
sharp crack of the sportsman'8 weapon. Our 
party was somewhat reduced by the depar- 
ture of the Johnsons for S. Mary's Parsonage. 
Miss Pat was beginning to talk of Sackville 
Street. The reading party was meditating a 
raid upon the Hebrides. Captain Onslow 
had gone into Perthshire on a visit. But 
while the weather continued so fair mamma 
showed no inclination to move, appearing to 
enjoy Kilquhinnis as much as ever. As for 
me, I confess that, though at the time I did 
not know the reason, and would not hava 
confessed it to myself, I was quite content 
to stay in Kilquhinnis while there was a 
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ance of meeting Kenneth Kenmuir everj 
ay. 

It was the September sun that was shining 

n me — the September breezes that fanned 

"^aiy cheeks, as, standing on the cliff in front 

^Df the hotel one morning, I saw Mr. Kenmuir 

^joming down the "street." He walked 

©lowly, head bent, as though in thought, and, 

not perceiving me, went straight towards the 

hotel and up the steps. I felt a little chili of 

disappointment that he had not come to me, 

and then, vexed at my own foUy, sat down, 

and soon my thoughts had their own way. I 

remember myself as I was then — as I ha ve 

never been since. How light-heartedly I 

looked forward into life, dreaming many 

dreams ! 

In a short time, however, I was roused by 
the sound of f ootsteps and voices ; they were 
those of my step-mother and Mr. Kenmuir, 
who had come out in search of me, and for 
some moments we stood talking together* 
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pleasantly. Suddenly, with a quick change of 
colour, Kenneth Kenmuir looked upand said — 

" ] have been wishing to take Miss Stan- 
field to the Stoar kirk-yard ; I mean I should 
like to show it to her. Could you spare her, 
Mrs. Stanfield ? Will you — would you care to 
come with me this morning?'* he asked» 
looking at me. 

" Thank you ; yes, I should like it exceed- 
ingly," I said, and then, observing a 
luminous softness in his eyes, and remember- 
ing, too, how he had spöken before of this 
churchyard, I almost repented of my words. 
But, as I had accepted, and my step-mother 
had cordially seconded my words, it was too 
late to withdraw ; besides, just then my feel- 
ings were conflicting, I hardly knew what I 
feared. So with gracious words from Mrs. 
Stanfield (who was never harsh to me in 
public), and warnings not to walk too fast or 
fatigue myself, I set off with .Kenneth 
Kenmuir towards the Stoar kirk-yard. 
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Rather silent we were at first, and in the 
^^•^cieinory of that silence I listen and hear only 
le regular sound of our measured footsteps. 
somehow across that silence comes the 
^^ea of marcbing out to meet fäte. Fatet 
^What do I speak of? Are there not good 
well as evil fätes ? And, iutermingled as 
ihej are in this life, it is only when the 
>roidery is complete, and taken off the 
irame, that we see the pattern clearly in it's 
"perfected beauty ! 

At first I felt a slight tremor of apprehen- 
fiion. But in a short time even that passed 
away, and I gave myself freely to the full 
enjoyment of the brilliant day, and of Mr, 
Kenmuir's conversation. 

In time he led me to talk of myself, and,. 
before I knew it, I had given him a tolerably 
clear sketch of my own ways and doings. I 
do not mean for a moment that Mr. Kenmuir 
asked prying qaestions ; he was too true a 
gentleman to seek information that I did not 
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spontaneously offer him. There was soine- 
thing in his quiet gravity that inspired con- 
fidence, and assured you that he would not 
betray anything you might entrust to him. 
Having told a man much about yourself, you 
feel, to a certain extent, in his power, and if 
he is a superficial or unworthy man the 
remembrance will gäll one. Not so Mp. 
Kenmuir. There was a sympathy in his look 
and voice that was encouraging, and it 
occurred to me that if I were in trouble I 
should like to have him to take counsel 
with. 

Thus talking and walking we reached the 
kirk-yard at letigth — a tiny space enclosed by 
a rough and lichen-grown wall, and filled by 
many rough-hewn monumental stones, bear- 
ing quaint old-fashioned inscriptions, some 
so old, so worn by rain and frost that the 
words were entirely eff aced, or quite illegible. 
There were graves, too (and these the most 
pathetic of all), that were only green mounds. 
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ith no stone, no monument, notliing to tell 

""vrho slept beneath. At one end of the little 

,;gra7eyard stood all tbat was left of the littlo 

•<5hapel — the east window (or at least the 

:frame of it), and a morsel of wall, bro wn and 

grey with age and mould, and a few trees, 

iiow changing their summer green for a 

warmer tinge. Beneath the shade of these 

5tood an old worn bier that had bor ne, and 

jet would bear, generation after generation 

of these fiimple-hearted country people to 

their long home ; and beside it stood a 

sådder, and yet more touching sight, a tiny 

bier to carry the children. Truly, it was a 

strangely sad place, sad at all times ; but just 

now the blue of the sky had dyed itself into 

the earth, and on and araong the graves 

grew up the lovely blue-bells. On entering 

the place I was awed, and I sat down under 

the trees and looked around. I was glad I 

had come, and glad that Mr. Kenmuir had 

brought me. I knew men who would have 
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beeo out of place in this solemn scene ; but 
the presence of the artist harmonized with 
this place, and seemed to belong to it. His- 
low, earnest voice did no violence to the 
stillness. If his words were not sad, tbey 
were, at least, not frivolous. He was no- 
desecration to the kirk-yard. 

How long we had been there, I do not 
know, when Kenneth Kenmuir rose, walked 
quickly to the further end, then, coming 
back, said abruptly 

" Miss Staofield, I am going to Italy." 

My heart sank. I was forced unwillingly 
to confess it myself. 

** Oh ! then, Mr. Kenmuir, you will see St.. 
Peter's, and the Vatican, and the Escurial. 
What am I talking of ? I mean the Coliseum. 
It must be splendid." 

1 was trying to hide my discomfiture under 
enthusiasm. 

" Yes," hereplied, looking dreamily towards 
the sea, " it is enough to make one's heart 
beat fast, is it not ? " 
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** I suppose SO ; but you see I am only 
goiog to London ! " said I, with a forced 
laugh. 

There was, I think, a sound of tears in 
that laugh. I could not help it, and stooped 
low to hide mj conf usion. 

Then I know he bent över me, saying, in 
tones such as I had never heard before — 

" Will you gq with me^ Maude, my darling ? '^ 

" Yes, Mr. Kenmuir," I answered, and put 
my hands in his. I could do iiothing else ; 
indeed, I tried to do nothing else. I dared 
not look up, but I felt him kiss them both 
and keep them in his own. Suddenly he 
dropped them. I looked up, and saw that he 
had moved away, and was standing near the 
old Gothic window. His hat was off, and the 
wind sh*ghtly stirred the curls upon his brow, 
ashechangedcolour rapidly, his lips quivering 
while he beat the window-ledge restlessly 
with his hand. I watched him, too much 

N 
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perplexed, too troubled, to spealc. In s- ^ 
moment he came quickly back, saying — 

" You must forgive me — I had no right to ^^ 
speak just now; I could not help it, hut II I 
had no right to do so. I have nothing tcz^ -^^ 
offer you but a loyal lo ve. Forgive me ^^> 
you are too generous. What would jouw Ä^r 
niother, what would your friends say, to hea»' ^^r 
that you were to marry a poor fellow of ^ a 
painter, without a penny to his name ; of ars^ -»^ 
out-of-the-world family, if it be as old ar -äs 
Scotland, and who has never even painted ^ ^ 
picture worth looking at ! Dearest, forgive "^ 
me ! try and forget what I have said — wha -— ^^ 
I ought never to have dared to say ! " 
he turned away wibh an inipatient gestur( 
leaning his arm on the old crumbling wal! 
and resting bis head on it sadly. 

I sat with my head bent, hardly knowin; 
what to say. I was grieved, almost hurfc, al 
this quick change from the sweetness of 
moment bef ore. I hated that he should spealcr 



/ 
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bo me like tbat. J, that shoiild have kneeled 
to him ! 

For a few minutes I considered, then, 
lookiag up, found his eyes fixed ou me, full of 
btungry questioning. The words rose in- 
"V-oluntarily to mj lips — 

** * A man's a man for a' that ' " 
" Thank you. Oh ! Maude, I thank you ! " 
i^aid he, taking my hands again. 

He was now crimson, where before he had 
^een so påle. I stood up and again said just 
"what was in my mind — 

" Mr. Kenmuir, I don't care about these 
iihings; it is allthe same to me as if you were 
-a prince ! " 

We then sat down together, and then — I 
^o not know, I cannot tell of all we said. 
But this I know, those hours passed in the 
little kirk-yard of Stoar were s pen t in a very 
^* earthly paradise." 

But what I do remember — as beyond the 
beauty of the bright sunshine, as more 
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beautiful than the glittering f oliage, or the 
pure sky above, or the blue flowers at my 
feet — is a vision of grey eyes looking intO" 
mine ; eyes with a grand soul in them, that 
biirned and glowed with feeling and with 
love. And the sound that in memory I 
have heard during all these years is not the 
soughing of the wind among the trees, nor 
the rustle of the bluebells in the grass, nor 
the beating of the waves upon the far-off" 
shore ; but it is the sound of the low voice- 
with a silver ring in it, that spöke to me of 
love and of life. If our most blessed hours 
are our happiest, our most loving ones, then 
how blessed must have been those two brief 
hours passed in the Stoar kirk-yard. Here- 
everything ends. 

At last we were forced to part, forced to 
leave our paradise to go back to ordinary 
ways ; only I did not return as I had come 
out, but laden with a happiness I never can 
express. One cloud rose on my horizon — my 
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step-mothers authority. Yot, in my own 

great happiness, I thought all must go well. 

ZKenaeth took me almost up to the village ; 

siud then I begged him to leave me, as I felt 

*;liat were he beside me, my face would tell 

33[iy tale too soon. 

So he left me, and I walked on alone, 

^reading the heather as though it were air. 
'^'Love is enough," was the expression of my 
leelings as I reached the hotel, hastened to 
:iny room, and buried my face in my hands, 
"trembling for very j oy. 



CHAPTER XII. 



G ONE. 



Befoee leaving me Kenneth had said be 
would come up in the evening to speak to my 
mother. It was now past eight o'clock, and 
he had been three quarters of an hour with 
her 1 How long they were ! Why did no 
one come and call me? Then, like a foolish 
child as I was, I fancied that thej were ar* 
ranging all for me, that I might just enter on 
a scene of fairy bliss. But what if all were 
not right ? I could not rest. I moved about^ 
sitting first upon one chair and then on 
another. I leaned out of the window, shak- 
ing with cold and nervousness. I took up a 
book, and tried to read by the waning light : 
it was a *' Language of Flowers." I made 
out one column, not comprehending a word 
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of what I read, for I was only listening for 
the sound of voices, or of an opening door. 
At last, when tte twilight had deepened into 
darkness, T resolved to go down and see for 
myself what was passing. With a beating 
lieart I softly stole downstairs. Before I 
reached the lowest stair onr door opened ; I 
paused and listened. I could hear my 
uiother's cold, measured tones, but not the 
words she said ; and, dark as it was, I could 
tell that the figure in the doorway was 
Kenneth. She ceased, and he coldly, more 
coldly and proudly than I could have fancied 
him speaking, said — 

" You need have no fear, Mrs. Stanfield, 
that while your daughter is so young, I will 
attempt to injure her prospects. I had no 
idea how the case stood. Indeed," added he 
ia a low perplexed tone, "I cannot under- 
stand or make it out even now." 

For a moment he waited as if for sonie 
reply, then with a hasty " Good evening," 
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closed the door after him, and walked qnickly 
down the passage. 

He passed close beside as I stood at the 
foot of the stairs, although ho did not see ^E^t 
me in the darkness. 

I did not speak ; I did not even put out a 
hand to beckon him back. 

He was gone ! Altl.ough I knew not what* 
had passed, I felt certain that be W2is gone ^'^^e 
For a few moments I stood there be — ^' 
wildered by misery and fear. By the sound5«-=s is 
I judged that Mrs. Stanfield was movin 
about the room. Lights were brought, anc 
then all was still again. I shrank back (as in 
moments of great feeling we do) into 
solitude of darkness, and dreaded enterin 
that brightly-lit room. Yet I felt I must g 
in, so, cold and stiff as a statue, I went in, 
closing the door behind me. My stepmother^ 
was seated at the table working, the light 
falling upon her well-moulded features, care- 
fuUy arranged hair, and perfectly-appointed 
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<3ress. There was a chair beside the table, 
--which Itook. Mrs. Stanfield raised her eyes 
-^s I did 80, then went on working. 

" Mamma ! (I began in desperation) I 
sanust know all about tliis. Tell me what it 
.means. Why have you sent Kenneth away ?'* 

" Sent whom away ? " slie asked, without 
Jooking up. 

"Mamma, you know what I mean. What 
ihave you said to drive Mr. Kenmuir away, 

after the promise I gave to him this morn- 
ino;r^ 

My mother hud down her work, and, 
smoothing one hand across tho other, said, 
•^* And what promise had you to give that 
gentleman?" 

I cried out passionately — 

" You know well that I have promised to 
Jbe his— to marry him ! " 

She laughed. 

" Really, Maude, you are too romantic. 
JMarry him I A penniless painter ! '* 
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Thiis it was. Yesterday, " a most agree- 
able man — really a very elever artist ;" to- 
day, '* a penniless painter." 

Nevertheless, he was my lover, and I fired 
up at the words and the tone. I must and 
would know what she had said and done ; 
but all I could gather was, that she had shown 
the man his proper place ; that the sooner I 
ceased '* fooling with a landscape painter'' 
the better. 

And here, as ever, my step-raother had the 
advantage över rae by reason of her extreme 
coolness. I tried to be calm also. I sat 
down quietly to argiie out the matter, feel- 
ing all my eloquence fruitless as water poured 
through a sieve, and all my evidence held by 
my opponent as equal to nil. As a counsel 
opening his ca se before a packed jury and a 
corrupt judge feels the hopelessness of his 
position, yet, as a duty, feels that he must 
produce his evidence and do his best, so I, 
watching Mrs. Stanfield's fingers as sho- 
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Orked, and the pattern as it grew beneath 

^^em, and listening to her cold answers and 

^arcastic comments, felt bitterly how my 

l^ords were wasted and my fäte already 

settled. 

She said it was foUy for me to talk of a 
man of whom no one had ever heard, of no 
position whatever; that, so long as I re- 
mained under her guardianship, she would 
never permit me so to disgrace both myself 
and my family. Finally, she had always held 
up her head in society ; my owa father 
would have expected me to do the same ; and 
she would not be so untrue to her trust as 
to allow me to disregard his wishes in making 
a marriage every way unworthy of our 
family. 

Worn out with disappointment and misery, 
I started up and cried — 

" My father was a noble, true-hearted 
man^ not a mere worshipper of rank and 
wealth, such as you worship. Yes," I went 



on with bittemess, " I speak the truth whe^^zi 
I saj that all you care for is rank m ^rf 
money and fashion ! You woald spend {feiHBQ 
eternity in Hyde Park, and not weary c^wf 
it!" 

T confess I went too far, and had lo^^st 

all self-control, and at that moment I f < :?l t 

more than ever that she was not n^^y 
mother. 

She understood, I think, something of 

what I meant, for a slight flush mount^^^ 
to her forehead as she said — 

"Now that it has come to this, Maud^ ^9 
the con versation had better cease. Onlj^ ^ * 
she added, raising her voice slightly, atirf 
laying one hand emphatically on the tabl^y 
** I beg you to understand that I have ex- 
plained the position to this young man, and 
he has promised (for he has some sense) to 
leave this place immediately." 

Is there any expression which insinuates 
more contempt than the term, " young man^* 
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spöken in a certain tone of voice ? In my 
already exasperated mood it seemed a fresb 
insult; but I tried to speak more gently,. 
though firmly, as I retorted — 

"And I must beg you to understand^ 
also, that I hava promised Mr. Kenneth 
Kenmuir to be bis wife. If I do not marry 
him I will marry no one; never Captaiii 
Onslow," I added, as an after-thought 
occurred to me. 

Leaving the room, I wandered upstairs^ 
and passed Mrs. Smythe. Following an im- 
pulse that led me to seek sympathy from some 
one, I caught her hand, and looked into her 
face for pity. She drew me into my own room 
and locked the door. It was quite dark, but 
she seated herself on the side of the bed and 
held me near her, saying quietly — 

" You are in trouble, my dear. Tell me." 

There was something of motherly tendor- 
ness in her tone, and I, who had no mother,. 
who could not even remember my mother^ 
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gladly tumed to this little woman in my hour 
of distress. 

I believe part of Mrs. Smythe's great 
attractiveness was, tliatevery one felt sure of 
kindness from her. You knew instinctively 
that she would never willingly hurt you, that 
she would not speak ill of one behind one's 
back. Soraething in her very touch reassured 
one. I felt this very strongly as, holding 
fast to her hand, I poured o ut my tale. She 
let me go on without restraint. 

When I had ended, she asked me if I had 
any idea of seeing Kenneth again. 

"Oh ! no/' I cried. " None, none ! Oh ! 
Dear Mrs. Smythe, help me ! " 

And sobbing, I buried my face in the 
pillow. 

Thinking it a relief to me, she let me cry, 
and after a time rose, drew the curtains, 
struck a light, and, coming back to where I 
was now lying quiet, raised my head and 
smoothed away the hair from my face. 
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" Poor child," said she, in a sad, low into- 
nation ; " poor Maude." 

Her face I cjould not see, as she stood in 
"the shade ; but I knew the pitying tender- 
ness of it as she added, in a calm, fateful 
voice — 

" Butyou will marry Gaptaia Onslow af ter 

aiir 

I started up. 

" Mrs. Smythe ! What do you mean? How 
dåre you speak so ? " 

** Oh 1 Maude," she cried, with a wailins: 

Aroice. " Oh ! Maude, you don't know what 

^ girl will do when pressure is brought to 

bear upon her. I was like you once; I 

thought myself so firra — so firm. Oh ! child," 

she said passionately, trembling from head to 

foot, " why have you awakened these 

memories ? " 

" What have I done ? " said I. Then the 
truth flashed upon me. " Are you not — are 
you not happy — with your husband ? " 
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Seated on the bed, she replied — 

" Listen, Maude. I did not mean to saj^ 
80 much ; but this is the purest confidenoe. 
I was young, younger than you, when he — 
when my husband first asked me to marry 
him, and, like you, I thought myself firm in 
my resolve ; but they — they at ho me — were 
equally firm. We were very poor^ so at 
length I yielded, and only afterwards — only 
afterwards — found what I had done — whati 
had löst. Now I know that I ought to have 
been more firm, for his sake as well as my 
own. Oh ! they made a bitter mistake ! " 

I stood up half-frigbtened at this burst of 
passion from this usually self-controUed and 
reserved woman. 

" Maude, oh ! why did you remind me of 
all this ? " 

And clasping her white, diamond-dressed 
hands, she moanod as she vvalked towards the 
candles on the table. 

I fancy Isee her now, as she stood faciu^^ 
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^he light, her tears dropping fast down her 
påle face. 

Suddenly, she turned sharply upon me, and 
said scomf ully — 

** Mind, Tm no flirt, Maude. I never loved 
any man as a lo ver — not even my husband. 
I lo ve him dearly now^ but I was not just in 
marrying him when I could not give him all 
a lover and a husband claims ; for I know 
sometimes what I have missed. I know, too. 
Mande, that you will marry Gaptain Onslow!^^ 

Then, having grown calm, she kissed me, 
både me take cpmfort, and left me — puzzled, 
grieved, and weary, so weary that I mar- 
velled if it could be but twelve hours since I 
had stood on the cliff that morning. 

After putting out the candle, for the light 
jarred upon me, I thought över all that had 
passed — the hours in the kirk-yard, the scene 
with my step-mother, and Mrs. Smythe's 
burst of feeling. A t last weariness would 
have its way; my thoughts were growing 

o 
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dim and hazy ; so I lay down, and sleep — 
that precious gift of a merciful Heaven — 
came to me. I enjoyed that privilege, seldom 
denied to the young, of sinking into profound 
unconsciousness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ONCE AGAIN. 



IViTH my waking thoughts there came a dim 
kind of joy at first, then all the fair heaven 
•clouded över as I recalled the events of the 
previous day. I rose drearily, since the 
ivheels of life must go as usual. I felt shy 
of meeting Mrs. Smythe ; and when we were 
seated in the ordinary way round the break- 
iast table I perceived how true it is that " th© 
world's a stage, and all the men and women 
players," for she, who had been so wildly im- 
passioned the night before, now sat opposite 
calmly discussing with her husband the ad- 
vantages of travelling southwards, and it was 
•only when I caught a slight flashing spark of 
warning in her eyes that I was roused into 
meraory of her words spöken a few hours 
back, and I, while jealously defending tho 



i 
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Italian patriot, whom Mr. Horly was abusing, 
was wondering in my child'8 passionate grief 
how long 1 should have to live ; not know- 
ing that hearts take long to break, that, 
thank God, they seldom break at all. 

Breakfast över, I did not know wbat next 
to do. I looked about for something to read, 
but an hotel room is not the best place for 
readable literature, and I only lighted on a 
guide-book to the Highlands. For an hour 
or two I read, or pretended to read it, for my 
thoughts were very little with Alastor 
MacGregor and his wonderful exploits, but 
very much with Kenneth Kenmuir and his 
stränge mysterious picture. I felt very 
dreary ; every one had gone out, except the 
Smythes, whose voices I could hear in the 
room below. 

At last I had to give up the guide-book, 
and let my thoughts take their own course ; 
as they did wildly, so that a fever of grief and 
anger burst in my brain, and I arose, crying — 



** I will go to the Stoar kirk-yard, and tliere 
lie, and perhaps I may die." 

The morning sun shone as brigbtly, the 
:sea danced as gaily, all the lovely sigbts and 
soiinds were just the same as when I trod 
that very path the day before, but now the 
sun seemed to look down, heartlessly upon 
my grief, the dancing of the sea was a flip- 
pant monotony, all the life and beauty was 
but a dreary mockery at my misery. 

At length I reached the kirk-yard, and sat 
down, not where I had sat yesterday, but on 
-a grave out in the glaring sunlight. Yes, 
'the grave suited my own sad feelings. 

I would fain have laid myself down beside 
1;he sleepers there had I not known that that 
would bring me no rest. Yet the place 
soothed me : what had been the joys and sor- 
rows, the virtues and vices of those who slept 
beneath ? Had any of them known such a pas- 
sion of desolation as I now felt ? I could not 
tell. " I asked the grave, no answer woke.'* 
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Yet the place soothed me, so that, in place of 
moving restlessly about, I sat still with my 
hands folded listlessly ; for tlie place was 
pervaded with a beautif ul memory that spöke 
to me in the rustle of the trees and looked 
sadly at me from the old grey stones — a me- 
mory so sweet that, for a time, it drove away 
all sådder feelings, and I found myself smil- 
ing. At length I looked round on hearing a 
slight sound. There, at the entrance to the 
graveyard, stood Kenneth ! I could not 
rise, could only stretch out my hands im- 
ploringly towards him. '' Oh ! Kenneth'^ 
The hands dropped listlessly. He did not 
take them then, did not speak, only raised his 
hat with gra ve courtesy. 

I looked up athim. He was white, very 
wbite, with dark lines below the eyes that 
told of long vigils. I was shocked, alarmed 
to see how ill he looked ; yet I wondered he 
said nothing warmer than the conventional, 
*' Good morning, Miss Stanfield " (only af ter- 
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wards I understood that, although his misery 
at losing me prevented him from taking rest 
in sleep all that summer night, yet he was 
too honourable a man to take my hand or 
speak of love to one whom he believed to be 
betrothed to another). 

XJtterly bewildered by his stränge be- 
haviour and crying sadly, "Oh! Kenneth, 
why is this?" my head dropped on my 
hands, and I burst into tears. Then, seeing 
how he had been cruelly deceived by my 
step-mother, he knelt beside me, and soothed 
me, until, by degrees we found out how it 
all was. 

My step-mother, it appeared, had not only 
refused her consent to our engagement, but 
she had even dared to tell Mr. Kenmuir that 
Captain Onslow was my devoted lover, that 
he had asked me to be his wife some time be- 
f ore, and that I had allowed him to hope that 
his success would be only a question of time. 
Bitterly did I laugh when he told me all this. 
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My step-mother was very plausible, if you 
could only believe her very plausible. 

" I believed it at the time," cried he, start- 
ing up ; "I must have been bewitched to 
have credited it, even for a moment. But it 
was not only that," he went on, colouring 
deeply. " Mrs. Stanfield showed me my own 
unsuitability and presumption only too 
plainly, and like a fool," he added, bitterly, 
" I grew hot — löst my temper — and pro- 
mised — oh I my dearest, to leave you utterly 
frco ! And so, Maude, [ cannot even ask 
you not to forget me.'* 

With these last words he smiled sadly. My 
cves filled with tears as I rose and I said — 

** But I have not bound myself in any such 
way ; and — here I give you my solemn pro- 
niise, Kenneth, that I hold myself betrothed 
to you till you come for me: if that shall 
novor be — oh ! I shall always be yours — in 
hoart ! " 

We now both sat down; watching him as 
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he sat crushing the blue-bells with his foot, 
^nd noticing the heavy trouble tbat gathered 
ou his brow, and the tight, painf ul compres- 
sion of the lips, I asked why he looked so 
weary — had he not slept well ? 

" Slept ? " he said, turning on me a face so 
«barpened by quick pain that I felt my grief, 
that I had thought so great, was childish 
oompared to his. 

"Do you think I could have slept? 
I wandered about all night, one could at 
least breathe out of doors." 

By-and-bye he took out his watch, and 
^th asad smile, said — 

" You see l*m bound hand and foot, for 
I've promised Mrs. Stanfield to leave this 
place to-day, and the coach starts in less than 
two hours. So, Maude, I must go. (He took 
my hand and held it fast). You will let Mrs. 
Stanfield know of this, of what has taken 
place. Let all be above-board and open. And, 
Mande (he spöke very low) — remember I may 
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noty cannotf do not bind you. If ever th^ Te 

coraes a man, that you would love better ► 

then forget me.*' 

" Kenneth, don't speak like that ! *' 

"Now, till we meet — good bye.'* 

*' When will you come, Kenneth?" I asked,, 
clinging to his arm. 

" I don't know," he replied, looking över 
the breezy moorland ; then he turned his 
eyes down on me (a stränge shiningin them), 
"Not till I have done something good, so that 
you shall not be ashamed of me or my work." 

" Do you think that could ever be ? Oh ! 
Kenneth, do you think I could he ashamed of 
you I " said I, looking into his pure brave eyes. 

Suddenly he exclaimed — 

" Do you know, Maude, when a promise is 
extracted by means of (forgive me if I say 
it) lies I am not certain whether one is bound 
to keep it ; but I will keep this. Mrs. Stan- 
field shall not have that against me. I did 
not ask for your promise. I told Mrs.. 
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Stanfield I did not understand her, and tbat 
some day I might come again ; but, oh ! my 
dearest, if it should be very long ? " 

My heart failed me, and I said — 

" Oh ! I know it will be ! " . 

He tumed to depart, and then came back. 

" I must have this," he cried. " If we were 
parting for ever she could not refuse it." 

So taking both my hands, he kissed thera^ 
as he had done once before, only this time it 
was with a passion that awed and frightened 
me. 

We parted. Who could say when we 
should meet again ? I watched him across 
the moor, and then sank back upon the graves.- 

Late in that day I fulfilled his bidding, and 
told my mother all. 

She received my information with the 
most trying satirical equanimity, and his name 
was not again mentioned between us. To 
her the young artist was as a thing f orgotten.. 



I alone did not forget. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST OP KILQUHINNIS. 

FoK many days succeeding that on whicli I 
parted from Kenneth, the same brilliant 
weather which had all along . brightened our 
Western visit continued. But now the un- 
ceasing gladness of heaven and earth wearied 
rae. The sunlight struck coldly on my heart 
during those days, and I wished — I longed 
for the clouds to gather and a storm to come 
down. In those days I fancied strangely 
that I should like to get away from life and 
society, into the Polar regions, or "anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world " of South Audley 
Street, which I so dreaded and to which I 
must go back. You see, my life had no very 
engaging interests, and I did not know how 
to make them for myself, or even to take 
some of those that fell in my way. And 
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^ ^ugh, when in bright youihful spirits, I had 
^t so mucli felt this want ; yet now, when 
^e first chili of disappointment fell över me, 

found existence, with nothing to think about 
Tit myself, would be a maddening monotony. 
fy step-mother was one of those people for 
bom there never seems to be anything that 
in be done. I do not recoUect her ever 
3kiug me to mend a glove, or roll up an 
mbrella for her. What she did not do her- 
3lf her servants did, and she would not have 
ad it otherwise. As for my sisters, they 
'-ere so safely guarded by governess and 
laid that, in London, except at certain times,. 
5 was difficult to get near them. Again, I 
lad not the advantage of study of any kind,. 
ov never, since I had left a boarding school 
1 Brighton, had it occurred to me toimprove 
ly education, except by playing a good deal 
n the pianoforte, or, when the fancy took 
3e, by drawing in water-colours. 

Altogether I felt London lif e would become 
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very dreary. What cared I for balls and 
parties, with the thoughts of Mr. Kenmmr'ö 
painting-room haunting me? I know now 
tbat if I had possessed the energy, to begin 
some good hard work would have been the 
best thing for me. To have scrubbed a floor 
would have done me all the good in the 
i57orld ; but such a proceeding could scarcely 
have been carried out in my step^mother^s 
household. I might have taken plenty of 
exercise had it only been round Grosvenor 
Square. But I had nothing to withdraw me 
from my own sorrowfnl brooding but novels, 
fancywork and society ; I had not so much 
as a pug dog to pet. 

During the last few days at Kilquhinnis 
even, it was not so bad ; for there I was out 
in the open air, and, although my trouble 
was sharp, it had not, as yet, settled in to a 
dreary oppression. At last, one morning 
about a fortnight after the scene recounted 
in the last chapter, I awoke to see the 
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' ^ountry around clothed in a damp gar men t 

of vapoury grey. The wind was rising, 

while the waves dashed omiiiouslv ao^ainst 

the shore. The Smythes had left a day or 

two previously. Dear Mrs. Smy the kissed 

me tenderly at parting, whispering, " If one 

only tries I think one can bear anything ! " 

I observed how reverently Horly took her 

land as she både him good-bye ; and I think 

this reserved, and rather unploasantly morbid 

man must have returned to his books and bis 

tnisanthropy haunted by the memory of a 

sweet patience, which could lighten the least 

-cheerful lot even. 

Miss Achmuty and her niece had foUowed 
-the Smythes' example, Pat returniDg gladly 
to Wellington Square and the joys of Sack- 
ville Street. She parted rather heartlessly 
from Norris (who looked really sentimental), 
only reminding him of a promise to meet 
them at Killarney the next summer. As for 
him, I think he went back to his life of idle- 
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ness and dissipation a little better for the 
fresh atmosphere of Miss Pat*s guileless,. 
frank friendship, in which he had breathed 
for a time. 

Her departure was unfortunate for me; 
since I (disposed to think of no man save^ 
one far away in the South) was much worried 
by Norris* transfer of his company and 
attentions to myself. On this stormy day, 
in particular, I waited long for an opportunity 
to escape and take a walk al one ; and it waa 
not until late in the aftemoon that I suc- 
ceeded. Protected by wrappings against the 
weather, I hastened down to the shore and 
walked a long distance by the water's edge^ 
the waves rolling and dashing upon the 
shingle. The wind had risen no w to a tremen- 
dous height, and was härd to walk against. 

How much good that bracing wind and 
dashing spray did me I can never say. It 
cheered, it exhilirated me. The restlessness 
of the elements sympathised with my owa 
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nrest as much as the peacefal sunshine had 
«ppressed me. 

Through the darkness I came home, look- 
ing in through the little windows of the 
fishermen^s huts at thebrightfirelight within. 
I entered the hotel, wet, glowing, and almost 
happy, to find my step-mother shivering över 
a fire as she stamped a letter for the post. 

" I can*t stånd this, Maude, so I' ve written 
to my brother in Norfolk to say we shall be 
ready to pay him our long-promised visit. I 
have arranged to leave here the day after 
to-morrow." 

I turned away sighing. It was always 
disagreeable to me to visit Mrs. StanfieWs 
relatives, and at her brother's in Norfolk I 
knew I should meet Captain Onslow. 

Thus we left Kilquhinnis still wrapt in its 
mantle of cloudy grey, and my eyes filled 
"with tears, as, looking through the coach 
window, I gradually löst sight of the In- 
verary, the huts, and the MacuUummore. 

p 



CHAPTER XV. 



THBBE YEABS. 



To me it would be painf al — ^to you profitless 
— ^to linger över the three years that foUowed 
our summer visit to the West of Scotland ; 
saffice it to say, it was a weary titne. All 
that the world noticed was that we spent the 
seasons, as usual, in town ; that we visited 
at country houses, stayed at watering-places, 
and once or twice went on the Continent. 
Anyone watching me closely might have ob- 
served that I grew cold and reserved in com- 
pany, listless and petulant at home. Per- 
haps they may have said I did not improve 
with my years, little knowing, little guess- 
ing, the dreary hopelessness that gathered 
at my heart. Neither did they see me 
when the natural buoyancy of youth would 
have its way, when my colour came and 
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went quickly with joyous feeling. Nor, 
^gain, when overpowering despair haunted 
me, and I laid aside my book or pencil 
and clasped my hands, feeling like poor 
Juliet, indeed, " past help, past hope." 

I confess that, looking back upon those 
years, I take blarae to myself for the impa- 
tience and wilf ulness I gave way to in that 
time of probation. I do not attornpt to jus- 
tify my conduct ; I have little to say in 
-excuse ; I siraply tell my story of how it was 
with me, not how it would have been with a 
^tronger character. I was but a girl, never 
trained to much self-control — never taught 
to seek for any deep work in life, and only 
now beginning to feel its deepest realities 
as I had looked at it through the eyes of 
this man, who, just as he began to bless my 
life, was parted from me. It bas, indeed, 
often since been a cause of wonder to me, 
that the knowledge that wherever Kenneth 
was he loved me — that, indeed, he ever had 
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for a moment loved me — I say I ha ve mar- 
velled tliat I did not carry this memory with 
me, as men do the relic of a saint, and 
trusted in that for comfort. But at the- 
time I write of I was but a child, craving^ 
to be bappy, not satisfied to be only 
blessed. 

One comfort I bad during those years — 
and bad I been of a more sanguine dispo- 
sition I migbt bave lived contentedly — wbea 
I beard, as I did, of tbe young artisfs pic- 
tures, for bad notKennetb promised to corae 
for me wben tbe world bad approved bis 
work ? And I never feared but be would keep 
bis word. And tbe world was approving his 
work, tbougb tbe praise of critics was but 
scanty and grudgingly given; yet it was 
praise. 

Wben I first beld in my band tbe TimeSj 
witb the name Kenmuir in it, niy beart beat 
fast witb deL*gbt and pride. Tbe picture of 
tbe Einacb was on tbe walls of tbe 
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-A^cademy; and the critics coramended the 
l^ight and shade, the background of clifiE, and 
a few other points. But that which I most 
admired in Kenneth's painting was pro- 
Bounced " mjstical, unsubstantial, untrae to 
nature," and so on; upon which I, believing 
so much, hoping such great things of my 
artist, was bitterly disappointed. 

The writer of those lines little knew how 
they weighed on my heart, and how I re- 
peated them many ti mes to myself, feeliag 
Ihat every severe word added greater length 
to o ur separation. 

Yet it was much that the painting had been 
accepted at all ; and when I went to the 
Gallery, and saw it completed (boldly hung 
s,s it was), I felt so glad and proud that I 
found myself blushing and smiling. I sup- 
pose my mother observed me, for she glanced 
at the picture, turned quickly to consult the 
catalogue, and hastened into the next room. 
So year by year I noticed Kenneth*s name as 
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an exhibitor. Eacli year his work was pro- 
nounced better, and so I hoped that soon he 
would come. And yet I knew that a man 
may paint very fine pictures and yet be very, 
very poor ; besides, too, he was proud. 

Captain Onslow still hovered about me^ 
encouraged, I suppose, by Mrs. Stanfield in 
a sort of f orlorn hope that some day I should 
be won by his persistency. Perhaps yoa 
admire him, and think that I was not just to- 
him. Perhaps I was not ; perhaps I speak 
too bitterly when I say thafc it was as little 
trouble to be in love with me as with anyone 
else, and there was a certain sentimental 
satisfaction in spending years in fruitless 
courtship. I f ancy, too, that my härd usage 
made a variety in Gustavus Onslow's sleepy 
life. 

During those years I never mentioned Mr. 
Kenmuir's name to my mother, nor did she 
ever speak to me of him. Twice I saw Ken- 
neth. The first time I caught sight of him. 
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a.8 we drove through a busy London 

"fcboroughfare — a glimpse only, and the nexfc 

:iiistant he was gone — löst in tlie crowd, per- 

liaps for ever, for one may see a face in 

Xiondon, and never meefc it again ; yet on that 

l3rief glimpse I Kved for many days to come. 

TThe otlier occasion was during the summer 

iihat we were in Paris ; we were leaving the 

Louvre, where we liad passed the morning. 

As I was waiting to follow my mother into a 

jiacre^ Kenneth passed us to enter the build- 

ing. It was but a second — one glance, a 

smile — and beforel could even follow hina up 

the steps with my eyes, I was recalled by my 

mother s sharp " Come, Maude," and turned 

to find Oaptain Onslow waiting to hand me 

into the carriage. 

I suppose I must have looked woeful 
enough, for, to do him justice, his manner 
towards me that day was kind and respect- 
f ully tender. I believe that even Gustavus 
Onslow was beginning to pity me, and to 
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discover that the girl he professed to love 
was suffering cruelly. I told no one of my 
trouble. Who could I tell ? I nursed it in 
my own soul, and night and day grieved över 
tlie bitterness of that fäte which cut me off 
from what might hava made my life so 
bright. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MB. NEWMAN. 

^^'** was always a real pleasure to me when in 

^ l^iose days I mefc Mr. Newman, for, apart 

^ ^om the inexpressible charm of liis manners, 

^^Vhich was suflBcient recommendation of itself, 

-ll always cherished the feeling that he might 

^ave seen Kenneth that day, or miorht be 

'^th him on the next. Yet, I did not 

"venture to introduce the subject of the artist 

myself, but waited, always hoping, as we met, 

that his name would somehow be spöken 

between us ; always, as I parted in disappoint- 

ment, resolving that next tirae it should be so. 

I liked Mr. Newman, I trusted, and in his 

society found more pleasure than in any 

other ; he was very kind to me, and would 

seek me out at the houses at which we met, 

and draw me into conversation that interested 
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or amused me, until I sometimes wondered 
if lie guessed at my trouble ; it seemed 
stränge that so talented and busy a man 
should select me, egotistical Maude Stanfield,. 
out of all that company to talk to. 

At last one day, when my Uncle, Sir 
George, invited us down to a garden party at 
his house on the river, at which we were 
certain to meet Mr. Newman, since lie was a 
favourite with my uncle, I resolved that 
somehow, by some means, I would hear 
some news of Kenneth. 

It was a very lovely scone to which we 
went that day. The garden rose in soft 
green terraces from the banks of the deep,. 
strong river, where the willows hung close 
above the stream, as though longing to kiss 
the waters as they passed ; and above them 
the elm trees raised their stately heads, 
hiding who knew what mysteries in their 
bosky depths. 

Uncle George met us, with all his accus- 



"fcomed geniality; he was evidently yery 
pleased to see us, and smiled bis approba- 
tion of the gay dress I had donned in honour 
of his party. 

" That looks better, my dear ! " he said, 
**than those colourless things youve been 
^vrearing lately. More roses in the cheeks, 
^fcoo ; ha — Newman — ^glad to see you — always 
"welcome, you know — and here's my niece to 
^muse you, for I must see to my other 
guests ! *' 

Good, kind Sir George ! flattering himself 
that it was his own gay party that brought 
colour to my cheeks, when, in truth, it was 
but the consciousness that Henry Newman 
was approaching, and that, then and there, I 
was resolved to hear news of my lo ver ! 
The way was easier than I had hoped. 
" What a charming scene for a painter," 
remiarked Newman, as we sauntered across- 
the lawn, " sky blue, Italian blue, as we <3all 
it; background, summer foliage and red 
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masonry ; foreground gay dresses, gay faces, 
and the river. Come, Miss Stanfield, don't 
you feel inspired to try it ? " 

" I ha ve ne ver sketched much since I was 
at Kilquhinnis," I began. 

But Mr. Newmaa broke in — 

" Oh ! Kilquhinnis ; I wonder if you ever 
met a man I know, Kenmuir, an artist ; he 
stayed up there some time that year ! '* 

" We met Mr. Kenmuir," I answered, 
striiggling against the confusion that wa8 
coming över me, " he was painting there ; is 
he quite — does he paint much now ?" 

** Härd at it," was the reply, " and better 
than ever since he was in Scotland." 

Mr. Newman was looking at me now, and 
I was obliged to say something, though it 
was härd to get the words out. 

" How is — I mean do you think his 
pictures good ? " 

"/think them so, but Tm not much of a 
vcritic ; but his last pleased me extremely.'* 
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" Have you not been to the Exhibition 
y et ? Well ! — it is called " Disappointment 
the Scriptoriuna ; '* the scene is the interiör 
the Scriptorium ; the iaterest of the picturo 
is in a young monk, who stånds at the 
"Vrindow to catch the fading twilight. The 
"title refers, apparentlf/, to a blöt on the ilhi- 
tninated manuscript which he holds ia his 
Tiand; in reality, I suppose, to the nian's 
life. A fine face it is ; at a first glance calm 
enough, but with a whole world of disap- 
pointment and unrest in the compressed 
lips, perplexed brow, and wonderfuUy speak- 
ing eyes ; the only other figure of importance 
is that of an elder man, whose face tells the 
same tale of disappointment to which years 
have rendered him accustomed, and wha 
turns to the crucifix as though to tell his 
tale there — it throws light on the scene." 

"Is it well painted," I asked, af ter a 
pause; " do they say— is he growing famous ?" 
I scarcely knew what I said, but I longed 
intensely to hear something encouraging. 
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" Well, I don't know much about it 
myself, but I should imagine tliere was verv 
good work in the picture; as to growiBg 
famous, that does not come in a day, but I 
believe Kenmuir is thought of hopefuUy in 
ar tis tio circles." 

So I heard news of Kenneth as I stood 
amongst Uncle George's flower beds; and 
one other day, on that same spöt, Henry 
Newman and I should meet and speak of 
Kenneth ! 

My mother, somehow, had little liking for 
Mr. Newman ; and it was a matter of slight 
annoyance to her that Sir George, not 
satisfied with having Newman with him aS 
often as possible, was constantly speaking 
his praises as well. And she certainly 
regarded with suspicion the degree of friend- 
ship that grew up between us. But how 
could I help it ? I might, I thought, ha ve 
done without Mr. Newman ; bufc how could I 
^o without Kenneth' s friend ? Ah ! what— 
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"how could I have done without him ? 
Although we met maay tiines thab suramer, 
yet, after that day at the garden party, I 
somehow found no opportunity of hearing 
anything more of Kenneth. 

Mr. Newman did not revert to the subject, 

doubtless never dreaming that the artisfs 

name had touched me so deeply, and still less 

^uessing the envy with which I regarded 

himself ! Kenneth's friend might admire 

tim, and care for him very miich, but he 

•could never be to him what he wa3 to mö. 

I believe, at last Mr. Nevvman found out 
my secret; we were talking together one 
.sweet summer evening in my mother s 
drawing-room, and after an animated discus- 
sion över some books he had brought me, he 
touched on a short book of modern poetry, 
one which Kenneth had first told me of in 
the dear Kilquhinnis days, and every word of 
which I now knew by heart. I had grown 
MO used to Mr. Newman's presence, and so 
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confident in liis kindness, that for the momeuLfl 
I was ofE my guard, and exclaimed — " Te^ 
I do know it, indeed, it was Kenneth — M^ ~ 
Kenmuir first told me to read it,*' and on~ J 
when half through my sentence, I discover^^ 
in unutterable confusion that I had gone t^jc 
far. Mr. Newman turned and looked at me 
with a stränge glance, surprise and per- 
plexity, followed by a swift gleam like tie 
sudden perception of something that had 
puzzled him, all passed in that moment across^ 
his face, but when I looked again the only 
change remaining in the quiet eyes was a sort 
of still stränge sadness that stayed there as 
he bid me *^ good-bye " and left me. I could 
not but wonder, even if he had perceived my 
feeling in regard to Kenneth, what was tbere 
in that to cause such a change of expressio^ 
in Mr. New man ? 

The sad kind eyes haunted me a little that 
night. After all, what could my love or pain 
be to him ? Why was it that after this there^ 
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f ell Bomehow a sligbt feeling of constraint 
l>etween us ? 

Why ? Oh ! Maudo, be humble, kneel and 
thank God, for such a benediction on your 
lifel 



CHAPTER XVII. 



UNCLE GEOHGR*S SCHBME. 



It was in the commencement of the third 
autumn af ter our visit to Scotland, that mj 
mother proposed to winter abroad, partly out 
of consideration of the advantage to my 
younger sisters in acquiring conversational 
Frencli, partly for the benefit of her own 
health, and also because several families of 
our own acquaintance were intending to pass 
the winter at Cannes. This prospect of a 
probable absence from England for some 
inonths troubled me greatly. I could not 
bear to go so far from London, where Ken- 
neth was working and where always I 
cherished the hope that we might meet. 
After pondering for many days and finding 
no escape from the diflSculty, I resolved to 
confide to Sir George my aversion to tiie 
South of France project. 
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Unfortunately, I could not plainly tell him 
Tnj tale, being ignorant how much he might 
Tmow of what had taken place in Scotland. 
But I clung to the hope that ray uncle would 
invite me to remain with him in England, if 
he only knew that I wished it. One dreary 
af temoon I sat över the fire trying to read a 
novel, but finding it impossible to fix my 
attention upon it, I at last gave it up, and 
leaned back, trying to cajole my heart into 
comforting itself. I had been crying a good 
deal that afternoon, and felt the weakness 
that often foUows tears, and my head ached. 
My mother was out, and I had been left alono 
for several hours for which I was thankful. 
It was very grey and cold, and the fire had 
burnt low. Sitting över it, in my dark dress, 
with a påle face and reddened eyes, I dare- 
jsay I looked a doleful enough object, but 
when Uncle George came in, I could not help, 
listless as 1 was, brightening up. 

" Well, Maudie, my dear 1 " he shouted. 
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taking my face between his hands and kissing 
me, " here we are once more ; ma in ? No I 
ha ! " the last interjection sounding as though 
he were somewhat relieved. " Then wehave 
ourselves to ourselves, though perhaps youre 
not particularly pleased at that ! but I am— 
I am — ^but, heigho I here — now, what," he 
continued, as he drew me to the window and 
examined me closely, "the child's not well! 
Bad weather ? Fiddlesticks ! a fine bracinff 
wind. What is it ? " demanded he, pointing 
a menacing forefinger at me. 

" I don't think I am quite well," said I, 
turning away. " Do let me forget myself for 
once I 

TJncle George was for a moment utterly 
confounded at this stränge speech, then after 
surveying me again, he muttered — 

" Bad sign that I bad sign ! not healthy ! 
What stuff's this ? " added he, taking up the 
book I had been reading. " Novels ! What 
business has the child to read novels, at all? 
I never read novels. Fantastical rubbish 1 " 
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Thea he seated himself in an easy chair, 
and drew me to him, as he soliloquized, 
scanning my face narrowly. " So sbe couldn t 
even keep up the fire, she was so unhappy, 
and she liadn't even a welcome for a poor old 
uncle ; and of course, she wouldn't go and 
staj with him, if she was asked ! Red eyes 
too ! " 

FiDally, TJDcle George*s remarks ended off 
in a suppressed humming, a habit with him, 
while I sat beside him, very pleased to have 
him there, and let him scold to his heart's 
conteDt. 

" So you won't come with me, Maude," 
lie said, at length. " To be sure it's rather 
dull down there, no young men," with a 
<;autious side glance, " no novels," with an 
attempt at sarcasm that made me laugh, as I 
always did when my uncle tried to bé sar- 
castic, it sounded so like a big fatherly New- 
fouadlaad imitating the snap of a Skye 
terrier. 

I liftad up my head without speaking. 
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" You dorCt want to come," he said, in 
tone of some disappointment. 

" I want to go so much ; and oh ! Uncs:^ l{ 
George, I donH want to go to Cannes." 

" Then don^t go." 

** But I think I ought to ; I don't like to 
leave mamma and the children." 

" Ma ! " (a low whistle) " I beg jour 
pardon, my dear, and hers too, but I do think 
she will get on without you as well as I shall. 
AlS to Lill and Bell, I know they are so 
mewed np with Miss Green that you doa*t 
see much of them a-day. Come, Maudie, 
you're afraid of being left alone with an old 
fellow like me ! Now, confess ! — at least, we 
keep in our fires at the Willows," he ended, 
scornfully, giving the fender a spiteful kick. 

Before I could reply to this forcible 
observation, my mother came in, all smiles, 
furs, and cordiality, hoping that uncle would 
stay and dine, which, indeed, he had every 
intention of doing. 
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Daring dinner I was very silent, being in 

i>hat nervous state in which words are but 

too likely to lead to tears ; but after dinner 

TJnole George, standing before the fire, talk- 

ing pleasantly as he dränk his coffee, turning 

to my step-mother, said — 

" What do you think of Maude coming to 
me for the winter ? " 

I looked towards mamma anxiously. 

** I don't understand you, Sir George," she 
said, coldly, with a suspicious glance at me. 

" Simply this — the child doesn't care much 
about Cannes, and I am very lonely at the 
Willows. Could you spare her to brighten 
up an old man'8 house for a month or two ? " 

" Just as you and Maude please," was the 
calm reply, as she leaned back, folding her 
arms softly. " I cannot see much object in 
it, but if Maude has any prejudice against 
Cannes, and you, Sir George, are willing to 
take the responsibility *' (this sarcastically), 
** I have no objection. But I really fail to 
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see what dislike Maude can have to my 
plans." 

I felt that some answer was expected of 
me, but I made none. Indeed, I was so 
relieved, so delighted, that for the moment I 
did not venture to speak. Freed from the 
exile to Cannes, permitted to remain in 
London under the loving care of Sir George ; 
it was the best I could have hoped for. At 
first I only looked my gratitude at him, then 
tried to say as graciously, and, indeed, with 
true gratitude — 

" Thank you very much, mamma, and if you 
can spare me, I should like Uncle George's 
plan exceedingly." 

So the fogs were thickening, and the town 
was growing very dreary, when one evening 
Uncle George took me down to the Willows, 
and my mother and sisters set off for Cannes 
till February. 

Ah ! I little knew all that February would 
bring with it ! 
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I enjoyed driving out to Richmond during 
^he darkness with Uncle George ; I always 
somebow regarded his liouse as a kind of 
home. Wiien we reached it, we stood before 
Ihe bright fire while I took off my hat and 
Uncle George opened and read some letters. 

** What business liad my brother to 
Tnarry again ? — a second wife, indeed I when 
Tiis first was an ängel ! " 

All this time he forgot I was standing ; so 
ivishing to end these absent-ininded remarks, 
I said good-night, and begged to be allowed 
to go to bed. I would not have anyone 
reading these pages to suppose that I insin- 
uate anything against step-mothers as a class, 
for I have known step-mothers most tender 
and devoted to the children of the husband's 
first marriage. 

Ålas ! for the weakness of human nature, 
it is not always so. It has often, however, 
been a matter of wonder to me that coming 
logether, when I was so young, my step- 
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mother and I never got on better. The- 
fault, I do not deny, was partly mine. 

It is a pleasant thing, even in November^ 
to leave town at night and to wake next 
morning in the fresh country air araong green 
meadows and park-like land, and to hear not 
only the twitter of the house-sparrow 
but also the song of country birds. So I 
thought, as I went down to breakfast the 
moming after my arrival at Richmond. The 
dreary sky and chilling wind seemed to have 
remained behind with the town, and the day 
rose bright and still. I felt as if some drag- 
ging restraint were off me, as I sat at the 
head of my uncle's table ; the fear of saying 
or doing something which might be wrongly 
interpreted was gone, and, with a ready sym- 
pathiser at hand, I forgot to pity myself. 
Once or twice I became unpleasantly con- 
scious that he scanned my face very keenly. 

'' Now, what will you do with yourself all 
day ? " he asked me. 
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" Pour out your cofEee first," I responded, 
suitmg the action to tbe words. 

** Hie I — stop ! — the sugar — no, not so 
much — there, noWy^ and he sank back in 
despair at the sight of the avalanche of milk 
I poured out. 

**Do it for yourself then, uncle," I said^ 
indignantly, putting down the coffee-pot. 

Whereupon he got up, took my place, and 
began methodically measuring out due pro- 
portions of milk and sugar, while I took his 
yacated seat. 

"Now IVe got a dreadful sight before 
me I *' I said, laughing. 

** Does that remark apply to me ? " asked 
he, pausing with the coffee-pot in his uplifted 
hand. 

"No, to your neighbour," and Ipointed to 
an oil painting (I can t call it a picture) repre- 
senting a lady with large round cheeks, small 
eyes, hair drawn tightly back, wearing a 
smart blue dress, and apparently engaged in 
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the act of bowling a hoop. " Oh ! TJncle 
•George, where did you get such a daub from 
' — did you paint it yourself?" said I, as a 
bright thought struck me. 

" Thank you, Miss Audacity. No ! I did 
not; but I bought it in Rome. It happened 
in this way : I heard of a very fine Holy 
Family, just completed by a young fellow 
much in need of help, so I visited his studio 
with every determination of purchasing it; 
but, when I announced my laudable inten- 
tion, the young fellow was evidently so 
attacbed to his best production, and his wife 
looked so ready to cry, that disarmed of my 
ordinary presence of mind, I turned round 
and declared I would have St. Catharine — it 
is St. Catharine, don't you see the wheel ? — 
so I carried it off on the spöt, while the un- 
grateful young couple evidently regarded me 
with profound contempt as a person of no 
taste, as well they might," he concluded, 
wheeling round and surveying St. Catharine 
with disgust. 
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But I, my heart full at the thought of the 
young painter and his wife, exclaimed — 

" It was good, very good of you ; I love 
you for it." 

" Hum " (Uncle George cleared his throat), 
"take sorae ham, my dear — nice young 
people tliose — by-the-way, no mustard — 
thank you, my dear — hurn — now, what's 
become of that young artist of yours^ 
Maude? " andhe looked up at me sharply. 

I bent low my head to examine the table- 
cloth. I never knew that Uncle George had 
ever heard even of Kenneth Kenmuir ; but 
he was one of those people who always knevsr 
more than you gave them credit for. Yet if 
he did know about him, my step-mother must 
have been his informant; and, if Uncle 
George was set against me, I should be 
desolate indeed ! In answer to his question 
I only faltered out — 

** What do you mean ? " 

" Why, that young fellow, Kenmuir, where 
is he now ? " 
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I looked up, and said — 
" I know no more than you do, Uncle." 
" Ha! then you have forgotten him — givei 
liim up! " 

No more than I have forgotten you. 



(C 



told him I never should forget — and I neve 
shall." 

Then, much against my will, the 
passionate tears fell fast, and, rising, I leant 
against the window frame, looking out 
through my tears upon the pleasant meadows 
and quiet gleaming river. I heard my uncle 
bustling about the room, then he came and 
touched my shoulder gently, and said, 
penitently — 

" Maudie, dear, I didn't mean to hurt you, 
I didn't know you cared." 

" What's the use of me?" I sobbed," and 
now Tve spoilt your breakfast. Oh ! Uncle 
George ! " 

" Why did you never tell me, dear?" he 
whispered. 
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** What was the use ? Bverything, every- 
one was against us." 

" Poor child ; poor John's child," he 
muttered. 

Then I dried my eyes, and tried to make 
amends by attempts at cheerfulness for the 
rest of the day ; but I had begun badly, and 
my head ached from crying. Several times I 
found my uncle murmuring to himself, 
•*' Poor girl, poor young things," and now 
and then he glanced tenderly, and almost as 
if seeking counsel, at bis wife's portrait. 

It was a week låter that, standing in the 
window, bis hands in his pockets, and hum- 
ming softly, he said — 

*' Would you mind coming up to town this 
morning, Maude ? I have one or two places 
to call at, andit's duU work moving about by 
^neself." 

I replied I would certainly go, feeling at 
the same time that I would far rather stay 
at the Willows in sight of the trees and river. 
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than räcket about in a London cab ; but thl 

was selfish, so I went with him. Bufc I coul» 

not help reflecting as we drove from shop ^=°* 
shop (and got nothing in particular), that j 
was ratber too bad of Uncle George to briE^^ 
me to town for the sake of purchasing a f(^ ir 
artides he could have got with much les» 
trouble nearer home, stopping a moment at 
his club ; looking över all, and biiying none 
of, the slippers at his bootmakers, and finally 
emptying a little violet-girrs basket into my 
lap, for which he paid her at least Sve timea 
too much. However, he hiniself seemed ta 
find it all such good sport, especially the last 
proceeding, that it was härd to grudge him 
his enjoyraent. At last the cab turned inta 
a dismal street in Bloomsbury, very narrow, 
very shady, and so quiet, that the rat-tat of 
the driver and the slamming of the cab 
door as my uncle alighted seemed to awakea 
all the echoes of the surrounding rather 
ghastly houses. 
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** I — ^I — won't be long, my dear — I'm going 
— ^I mean I* ve a little business to do here. 
1 won't be long, my dear — it's just — ^keep up 
your spirits,'' said he, putting his head in at 
the window with rather an agitated smile. 

I laughed at his admonition ; but when he 
had disappeared indoors, and the driver 
began pacing up and down in a meditative 
manner, it struck me that the present soene 
was not the most conducive to good spirits. 
The untidy and, I must say, dirty girl, who 
had answered the door, lef t it open, and af ter 
disappearing down the kitchen-steps informed 
her mistress of my presence, I suppose, for 
an elderly woman, of the crossest, grimmest 
aspect I ever saw, came up, and advancing 
slowly down the passage, stood in the door- 
way, surveying me with folded arms; then, 
apparently having satisfied her mind on the 
subject, nodded slowly three times, saying, 
" You're come at last — and it's time," and 
retired leisurely to her kitchen. Not so her 

B 
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cat, a black one of cynical aspect, who, seat- 
ing himself on the mat, gazed out upon the 
world with a horrible air of malicious 
superiority. Of the woman's mutterings I 
did not take much notice, supposing it to be 
mere impertinence. Certainly it must have 
been a dull place to live in, and I wondered 
whom TJncle George could have come to see. 

I grew tired of waiting, and wished be 
would return. All the sound I heard was 
the distant roar of Tottenham Court Eoad, 
the lingering notes of " Släp Bång " on a 
barrel-organ, varied by a voUey of sbarp 
words from the kitchen. I was very weary 
of waiting, and had just succeeded in arrang- 
ing the violets in a tasteful pyramid on my 
lap, when, with a sense of relief, I heard 
XJncle Greorge's cheery voice saying — 

" I' ve got a lady here, and I should like 
her to see it," ashe rushed precipitately 
downstairs. " My dear, come np with me," 
^aid he, seizing hold of my hand. 
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Only too glad for a change, 1 jumped out 
"^ith alacrity, scattering the flowers on the 
«tep and pavement. 

" Come up ; como up," said TJncle Greorge, 
^ncouragingly. 

" Who is it ? Anyone interesting ? *' I 
asked, irreverently. 

" Only a picture I think of buying/' 
mumbled my uncle, his hand on the door. 

Then, for a moment, my head seemed to 
swim, as I caught sight of a gentleman stand- 
ing — as long before I had seen Jdm — in front 
of an easel ; and, then, all I knew was 
Kenneth Kenmuir shaking hands with a 
bright smile as he said quietly — 

" Miss Stanfield and T have met." 

I, confused and half frightened, took re- 
fuge in a few ordinary remarks, to which he 
replied with equal forraality, while Sir 
George, thoroughly perplexed at this common- 
place termination of his scheme, looked at 
the pictures and rubbed his eye-glass by 
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tums. But I was cold with excitement, and 
gladly accepted the seat bj the fire which 
Kenneth offered me ; then, with quick intui- 
tion, perceiving mj agitation, he turned to 
my uncle. 

As the two men fell into conversation I 
took the opportunity of surveying my sur- 
roundings. It was a small room, very dingy, 
and (truth compels me to say) very disorderly,. 
for it was a general conglomeration of books, 
papers, paints, brushes, and picturesque 
scraps of dress ; there were completed 
pictures, and pictures half finished, of ghostly 
aspect, and there were tiny sketches of every 
description, while at one end stood thatweird 
object, a painter's lay-figure, clothed in 
purple drapery. But the most noticeable 
thing in the room was a large, almost com- 
pleted picture, before which the gentleman 
were standing, so that I could not see what 
it represented. 

At last I ventured to look at the artist. 
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for, meeting him in this unexpected manner, 
I had hardly dared to raise my eyes before. 
I could not help contrasting the two men, 
as they stood together, my uncle being the 
very ideal of a sturdy, practical Bnglishman, 
while Kenneth seemed to me paler, slighter, 
and more visionary-looking than ever, and I 
observed that he stooped more than formerly. 

I suppose, at length, he discovered that I 
was watching him closely, for with a pleased 
smile he turned to me, saying — 

"May I ask for your criticism of my 
"work, Miss Stanfield ; yoii have given it to 
me before, you know/' 

" Yes, yes, Maudie, comenow, what do you 
think of it ? " put in Sir George, pleased to 
draw me into the conversation. 

** I am sure I have none to make/' I mur- 
mured, standing before the picture, while my 
uncle wandered down the room and became 
absorbed in the study of the lay-figure. 

" What is it ? '* I asked, in low tone. 
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** The Siege Perilous," he answered. 

" I thought so," and thea I said nothing- ^ 
more , what could I say ? 

Nothing that Kennetli had painted had JE 
been so beautif al, nothing that any hand had J[ 
ever painted had touched me so deeplj be* — 
före ; Galahad — seating himself in Merlin'» 
seat — risking all on the one cast, " If I lose 
myself I save myself ! '* 

Kenneth had well depicted the courageous 
attitude of the young soldier as he takes his 
place in the doonaed chair, the dark oaken 
seat, " carved with stränge figures," forming 
background to the slight bogyish figure, clad ^ 
in white armour, abandoning himself to all 
that raight foUow the one devoted act ; the 
painter had well suggested, rather than por— 
trayed the terrible convulsion that foUowed. 
the cracking beams overhead, the avrful 
darkness enveloping the hall through which 
you could but dimly discern the other mem* 
bers of the Table Eound. 
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All, indeed, was in shade saving that 

Oentral figure, oa which the long thin silver 

l>eam cast a dazzling light, glorifjing the fair 

y oung f ace on which there somehow flickered 

the faint shadow of a cross, but what finally 

x*ivetted mj gaze and absorbed my attention 

"was a likeness, vague, far off, and yet that 

AYOuld not be denied, to the face o£ Henry 

^Newman. Had Kenneth never painted 

siaother picture it seemed to me that in the 

^* Siege Perilous," he had 6xed his name as 

"having given to the world the face of one 

utterly content to lose his life to save it. I 

do not know how long I had sat silent before 

it, when Kenneth, leaning över my chair, 

whispered softly — 

"Haveldonewell?'' 

My eyes were full of tears as I answered — 

"Well is no word for it ! " 

" Thank you," said he, so gladly, that I 

looked up, to find him bending close above 

me, his face alight with, I know not what, fire ! 
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After a moment's sUence he said, " B ut you 
have not criticised it after all I " 

" How can I ? What could I saj. Oh I it 
is so good to be here ! '* 

As I sat before this beautif ul creation of a 
loved hand a sweet content, an intense 
satisfaction swept över me, to be there, 
to have him close to me, talking to me, 
was all I wanted ; for the moment I forgot 
Uncle George, forgot the strangeness of it 
all, and was satisfied. At length I asked — 

" How did Uncle Greorge find you ? " 

" We must thank New man for that," he 
answered. 

Biit now Uncle George, weary at last of 
tlie inspection of chain armour, laid his hand 
on my arm, saying — 

'* It is time we were going, Maudie; and, 
if you please, Mr. Kenmuir, I should like 
this little work of art," and he pointed 
towards a small sketch. 

" Do you really want it ? " asked the 
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painter, incredulouslj, with a good deal o£ 
fun about the comers o£ his mouth. 

" I do — of course I do ; how else should I 
be here ? A cliarming little bit, a most 
charming little bit ! " and Sir George polished 
his glass; " and I should like, i£ you've no 
objection, to take it with me. Thank you, 
thank you. And now, since you and my 
aiece are acquainted — are, I may say, 
friends — suppose you come and dine with 
ais to-night at Richmond ? " 

" Thanks," replied Mr. Kenrauir (suddenly 
becoming stiff), " I don't tbink I can avail 
myself of your kind invitation." 

Involuntarily I looked up deprecatingly. 
Kenneth saw and understood the look, for, 
after rather an awkward pause, he said, with 
his quiet laugh — 

" If you Uforgive my indecision, Sir George, 
I think I'll retract my refusal. May I come ? '* 

" By all means — by all means do, Mr. 
Kenmuir. Now, we really must be off.'' 
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The artist led us down to the door. The- 
grina landlady had come up again, and, as 
vre passed, began her mysterious nodding.- 
She was still pursuing that occupation when 
we drove off, Uncle Groorge sliouting, " We 
dine at six, remember," and Kenneth reply- 
ing, " ni be punctual." 

I turned away my face, so that my uncle 
might not watch it, or speak to me; and 
though I looked out of the cab window alL 
the way, I saw nothing of what we passed on 
our return home. I was absorbed in think- 
ing över what bad taken place. Truly, it 
was a dingy house, a dingy roora — a coat the 
worse for wear, and not improved by paint ;. 
and yet I thought him (as years before in 
the Stoar kirk-yard I had thought him) the 
" King o' Men." I was so happy that the 
sensation was almost pain ; but yet at the 
thought of certain possibilities, my heart 
failed me ; I did not wonder, I quite under- 
stood the cause of Kenneth's hesitation 
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about accepting Uncle George's invitation ; 
for he could not be certain that Uncle 
George knew how we stood in relation to 
each other, and no doubt he was naturally 
unwilling to come to his house in anything 
like a false position. Moreover, how was he 
to tell whether at Richmond he would meet 
my mother or not ? These, I think, were his 
motives for refusal, b ut when my eyes told 
him how much I wanted him, he relented. 

My uncle was for him unusually silent all 
the way home, being occupied in examining 
his newly-acquired sketch, with, to all ap- 
pearance, the greatest satisfaction, murmur- 
ing to himself, " Nice, very nice.'* 

Once, when oar eyes met, he said — 

" Curious, wasn't it ? that I should happen 
to choose this sketch, and that you should 
find a friend, Maudie ? Eh ? " 

" Very curious,'* said I, kissing him. It 
was all the answer I could give then. 
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LIFB m A NEW RHYTHM. 

That evening I dressed for dinner with more 
care than I had done for long ; and it was 
with a beating heart, flushed cheeks, and 
Tery nervous fingers that I sat down to play 
backgammon with Uncle George, that being 
his regular amusement during the half-hour 
preceding dinner — that is to saj, when ha 
could find anyone to play with him. I wa» 
getting terribly beaten when at last came 
the sound I was listening for. 

Hearing the knock, my uncle glanced at 
the clock. It wanted three minutes to six. 

" Bxquisite punctuality ; capital quaUty 
that in a — " 

He was muttering these words, when the 
dservant announoed — 

•* Mr. Kenmuir." 
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We then went in to dinner, and a very 
pleasant dinner it was. My uncle was 
always an agreeable höst, and Mr. Kenmuir 
seemed to suit him exactly ; indeed, I thought 
Kenneth showed to greater advantage than 
I had ever seen him before. His easy 
manners, quick insight ; his ready acknow- 
ledgment o£ merit, in even what was op- 
posed to his own views ; and, at the same 
time, his constant adhesion to what he him- 
self believed, made him a charming com- 
panion, either in argument or general con- 
versation. Uncle George found him so, and 
in consequence of the discovery dinner was 
prolonged. 

No reference was made to our Kilqu- 
hinnis friendship. We all félt it, I fancy, 
not an easy matter to allude to that period. 
When I was alone in the drawing-room I 
knelt down in front of the fire, feelingr 
somehow a little lonely, I could not tell why. 
Both these men were waiting and watchino^ 
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for any opportunity to please me, and I felt 
Tingrateful at being possessed of this feeling 
o£ loneliness ; nevertheless, I could not rid 
myself of it. It must have been, I think, 
the reaction from the overstrained happiness 
of the morning. I wanted something more 
than this undefined happiness of speaking to 
and seeing Kenneth ; I wanted so me suretj 
of weal for the future. 

I was not left long, however, to these 
rather morbid self-communings, for the gen- 
tlemen soon came in. Uncle Greorge asked 
me to sing to them, but I could not then, 
feeling that I should inevitablj break dowa. 
After we had stood round the fire for a time 
talking, my uncle sat down, as if exhausted, 
in an arm-chair. 

Mr. Kenmuir was examining the portrait 
of my uncle's wife, and turned to me asking 
who it was. 

I replied, in a significant tone — 
My aunt' 



€t 
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" What a lovely face," said he, " lovely." 
And I saw Uncle George's face soften at 
these words. 

Seeing that KenDeth was engaged with the 
portrait, I left him. The drawing-room win- 
dow opened out on to thelawn, which sloped 
down to the water's edge. The curtains 
were not drawn, although the lights were 
burning, so I walked to the window and 
looked out on a beautiful night. The stars 
were shining clearly, and there were yet a few 
faint streaks of fading light where the sunset 
had been. So beautiful was it tbat I stood 
there for some minutes, and then sat down 
in a chair turned towards the window. Ken- 
neth presently turned from his study of the 
picture, his face shining, as it always did after 
the contemplation of some thing of beauty. 
Looking round, I saw that my uncle had 
fallen asleep in his chair; and Mr. Kenmuir, 
glancing at him with a slight smile, came 
över to the window and, softly drawing a 
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cliair beside me, sat down. We then begam 
to talk. I do not remember how long we 
spöke, nor all that was said ; but somehow, 
sitting there 'watching the "silver moon of 
comfort and the glistening stars of hope'^ 
abovBy and helow the lights of earth (tawdry 
in comparison, but still comforting), witb 
the dark, calm river flowing through the^ 
broad meadows, we told each other all. 

It is needless for me to tell my own tale 
again. As Kenneth told me his, I was 
ashamed to see how uselessly and aimlessly 
I had spent my time of probation, in miser- 
able self-commiseration ; whilst my lover, 
under diflficulties of ill-health, narrow means 
and disappointment, had worked härd and 
hoped bravely, so that he was already looking 
forward to the day when he should come to 
ask for me again. But, though he did not 
complain of those years of separation, yet I 
could see that they had told on him by the 
gräver and rather careworn expressi on of the* 
brow, and tb.e aadlme^ ^owfc 'Ocä \xi<^\i^3cL. 
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" Yes," he said, with a sigh, " yes, it was 
liard, * when I reflected eveiy cat and dog 
and little mouse maj dwell in heaven and see 
her, but not Romeo.' *' 

And his bitter tone showed how sharply he 
had felt it. 

Af ter sitting silent for a time, he placed his 
hand on mine, sajring in his deep, low voice, 
which was with him a sign of emotion — 

" Maude, is it still the same ? Mj darling, 
wiU you be mj wif e ? " 

What mj answer was matters not ; but he 
had mj hands, and was kissing them in the 
old way, when TTncle George woke up, loudljr 
asseverating that he had not for a moment 
been asleep ! Not he ! 

We knew better, and Kenneth rose up^ 
taking mj hand. 

" Sir George," he began ; but uncle took 
the situation at a glance. 

" Hold your tongue," said he, drawing me 
towards him with one hand, while with the 
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other he shook KennetVs hand violently. " I 
know all about it," he cried, somewhat in- 
dignantly; then, after bestowing a con- 
siderable amount of friction on his eye-glass, 
added, ** God bless you both. I can wish 
for you nothing better than the happiness I 
had myself — only may it be longer.'* 

And at this he glanced in his tender way 
towards his wife's portratt. 

Låter on in the evening, when the tirne 
came for Kenneth to retum to London, my 
uncle said — 

" Come again to-morrow, and we*ll see 
about everything. And I did go to get the 
picture, didn't I ? Look, here it is ! '' he 
added, in a tone of expostulation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



hbaet's base. 



Thus began, with a glad surprise, my visit to 
Uncle George. It was like a release from 
prison ; suddenly, all the f ear, anxiety, and 
disappointment were över. At last **hope 
deferred" had ceased to make the "heart 
sick." It was with a sense of beautiful con- 
tent that I passed the few weeks foUowing 
that stränge meeting in Greenmantle Street. 
The quiet life at the Willows, where the 
tender love of Sir George surrounded me 
with constant loving care, was very restf ul 
— and then, was there not the delightful 
expectation of Kenneth's visit every day, 
sweet expectation which caused me a delight- 
ful heart-throb at every ring of the door bell, 
or footstep on the garden walk. Kenneth 
usTially f ound his way in by a little garden 
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gate, discovered by himself, and it was notf 
long before a delicious instinct told me th 
hour at which he would be entering, and s 
at last I did enjoy something of that court- -^ 
ship whicli we read of in tlie novels, anc:« 
which I always used to fancy was indispe 
sable to true love, before I had learned ho 
nearly allied love often is to pain. I believ» 
that in his way, TJncle George enjoy ed all 
this nearly as well as I did ; and it was 
amusing to observe how sedulously he kept 
out of our way on those winter afternoons. 

It was a few days after the carrying out of 
Uncle George*s scheme, that Kenneth, arriv- 
ing from town, begged me to go out walking 
with him. " It will be like old days, dearest," 
he said. So we went. Of all seasons I love 
the autumn for a long, bright country walk ; 
the clear brightness of the early afternoon, 
the swift glowing sunset, the glorious hues of 
the foliage, the crispness of the earliest frost, 
the rustle of the leaves at one's feet, and the 



xiote of the robin in the hedgerow, are all, to 

xny thinking, the most charming surround- 

ings for a walk, for anyone — above all for 

lovers. Kenneth and I walked side by side, 

Tery content, I the happiest of girls ; and it 

was when the west was sending a buming 

glow into our faces, that Kenneth, drawing 

my hand gently within his arm, said — 

** My own Maude, am I asking too much if 

I want you to come to me in , about 

four month's time ? " He paused a moment, 
as though for an answer, then continued 
liastily, " I know it is soon, but oh ! my dear, 
have we not had enough of waiting ? I want 
you so much. I do so long to have you, all 
for my own ! " 

Here we stopped in a very solitary place, 
I looked up at him, with the sun-glow on his 
face, catching the light on his hair, and I 
thought that the gräver brow and lips had 
made him even more beautiful than when I 
£rst ga ve him all my heart. Still I did not 
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speak, so that again he asked me, pressmg;^ 
the question with intense earnestness. " OhU 
do saj yes. How long do jrou want ? Don't3 
make me wait very long," and he capght a 
my hand eagerly. Then I answered slowly 

" I don't want anything, but just wh&^ 
you want 1 " for was I not indeed ready to be 
crowned by my ** King o' Men.'* 

" Bless you, Mande," he whispered. 

By-and-bye he told me that he had talked 
it all över with Sir George, " and the dear 
old fellow has had his head full of plans for 
US, only I don't think we can let him carry 
them all out. But two things he is bent on, 
one thing is to arrange matters himself with 
your mother, and the other that he wants 
our marriage to be soon.*' 

"You know, Kenneth," I said, "he had 
his own happiness such a little while." 

My lo ver' s eyes softened beautifuUy ; then 
he said, "I wonder what right I hava ta 
znake all your friends so angry, Maude, Vmx 
Hk notbing but a poox ieWoTR ^\SSlV' 



'* I don't care anything about all tbat ! ^ 

Kenneth smiled. " I don't tbink you hnow 
an ything aboat it ; still, m j dearest, if joa're 
not afraid, since joa are brave enough to 
venture life with a painter, I think I can 
take care of you, and I do believe yoa will 
not mind." 

" Kenneth, dear," I said, shyly, ** bas 
nncle told yoa there is something of my own 
— tbat will belp us, you know ? " 

'^ Yes, and be wants to endow us like tbe 
prince and princess of a fairy tale, but we 
can' t allow tbat, can we Maude ? *' 

"-ÄTo,** I said, decidedly, " we will be poor 
togetber, it will be ever so mucb loveber, and 
I sball certainly not tbink myself bardly 
ofE witb my prince ! " 

He langbed gaily. "Wberever did you 
get tbat idea of tbe prince from. I don't 
tbink tbere was anytbing very royal in tbe 
way Jobn and I used to scramble up tbe 
cliff at Knockeil wben we were boys. Dear ! 
wbat a pleasure it wiSl \>q \o\^^^^^^^a^ 
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there, and to show you to John; he is a 
parson now you know, in the old place ! " 

So in this happy talk, we wandered 
far, till it was both late and dark, when 
at last we drew near home, and we were 
in sight of the house lights, when Kenneth 
said, with some hesitation — 

" Dear heart, Tve been too great a coward 
to ask you sooner, will you — can you — spare 
me away a little ? I ought to go to Rome 
for a month or so." A pause, during which 
my hand tightened on his arm, but I said 
nothing, resolved not to speak until I could 
do so bravely. " I am so grieved for this, 
darling,'* he went on, " but I had engaged 
to do some work for Lord Crumpton, and it 
must be ready before Easter. I should have 
been off sooner, had it not been that the 
* iSiege Perilous' kept me in town; now I 
am free from that I feel bound to go at 



once." 



** Oh, I am so glad you had not gone," I 
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*said, thankf uUy, " yes, dearest, go of course, 
^o at once, go as soon as you ought ; I will 
be quite content to know you are there think- 
ing of me ; don't ever let me keep you from 
your art." 

" If you could only come with me," he 
^aid, wistfuUy, as he held the gate opea for 
me to pass. 

I sighed, then feeling that he expected a 
reply, I said — 

"But you shall take me some day — and 
jou will write to me, Kenneth ? " 

" Will I not ? " 

Then we went to XJncle George. He had 
43een as good as his word, writing to my 
mother, laying before her in the kindest and 
most deferential way how desirable it was 
that she should now consent to our marriage, 
^rguing, I believe, that since years and 
reparation had left us with unchanged afPec- 
tion and steady resolution it would now be 
both useless and unkind to keep her dis* 
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pleasure any longer ; adding, I believe, las 
own opinion of the painter, which was, 
indeed, sufficiently exalted to please even me^. 

I wrote a little letter to mamma, trying to 
be as straightforward, submissive, and gentle 
as I could. The answer to both letters had 
to be taken as favourable, although it was 
not very gracious. 

" I cannot, like yoarself," she wrote to Sir 
George, " look witb any satisfaction on a 
marriage between Maude and Mr. Kenmuir, 
or, indeed, see that the results, either imme- 
diate or future, can be in any way desirable. 
Still, she is now of age; you were her 
guardian, and if you are willing to take all 
responsibility in the matter, I shall abstain 
from opposing it any longer. I do not think 
you can be surprised if I am disappointed in 
the future that Maude has chosen. For a 
girl of her appearance, endowments, and 
position, it surely was not surprising if I had 
looked forward to a position of some distino- 
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tion for her. You are aware, Sir George, 
that Mr. Kenmuir is not the onljr man wha 
has been verj rauch attracted by Maude." 

I laughed a little över the close, with the 
thought of Captain Onslow before me. Yet- 
on the whole I was content. 

It was settled that I should remain at the 
Willows until mamma returned from Cannes 
and Kenneth from Rome; this, he hoped, 
would be by April. All this time we did not 
see Mr. Newman, and stränge to say we did 
not much remark his absence. Although I 
was aware that it was in some way due to hi& 
ofl&ces that Kenneth and I were again to- 
gether, still I was so absorbed in my present 
joy, so altogether satisfied in the presence of 
my love, that I gave but scanty thought to 
that gentle heart whose kindness had brought 
all this to pass. Oh! I blame myself; 
indeed, it has often caused me worider that I 
could be so taken up in the enjoyment of the 
present as to forget that which had given me 
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comfort in the past. And yet, wlien our 
King comes by, it is upon himself, not his 
noblest courtiers, that our gaze is rivetted. 

Judge US, therefore, kindljr, gentle reader, 
if Kenneth and I were verjr unthankful in 
those days ; is it not what every mother ex- 
periences when her son goes to lay all hia 
loyalty at the feet of another, and she lierseir 
becomes second in his heart for evermore ? 
Does not every f ather feel it, as his child tums 
from him to give her hand to another, and 
calls his house home thereafter ? Perhaps it 
is so. 

Before leaving for the Continent, Kenneth 
hrought his friend to spend an evening at the 
Willows, and it was whilst Mr, Newman and 
Sir George were engaged in conversation, 
that Kenneth, wrapping me carefuUy in a 
shawl, took me down into the moonlit 
garden; and there I asked him what was 
Mr. Newman's share in TJncle George's 
scheme. 
He replied, " 'W\ieTi \ q-^tcä Slot^^jl ^^^a. 
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Scotland, in a very desperate state, Newman 

f 

soon found out it was the loss of my heart 
that had driven me back. Well, it was long 
after — not, indeed, until last summer — that 
ene day he came in, and asked some casual 
question quietly, but in his way, you know^ 
so as not to be evaded, that led to the dis- 
covery of who was queen of my heart. I 
have scarcely seen him since then. When I 
have been to Chambers, Newman has been 
out, and he has hardly been to see me. IVa 
been very sorry to miss him, for I thought 
him looking very down, that time I speak of. 

I asked him what Mr. Newman had said to 
XJncle George. 

" Oh ! " he said. " Why, somehow he put 
the idea into your uncle's mind that he knew 
of a most desirable little picture in the studia 
of a certain young painter, and also that if 
his niece and the aforesaid young painter 
could meet it would be even more desirable ► 
Well, dearest, you know the two men, and 
jou know the result." 



>♦• 
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Kenneth closed his story with a kiss. 

Just then the drawing-room window 
opened, and a flood of light streaming across 
the lawn showed Mr. Newman coming down 
the garden to join us, and we advanced to 
xneet him. 

He came down the side walk lying in the 
shade. We crossed the lawn flooded with 
moonlight ; we were two, he was alone : for 
the first time the thought struck me that this 
man was lonely. As he joined us, Kenneth 
laid his hand on his shoulder, saying, as he 
did so — 

"My dear fellow, Maude and I were 
speaking of you ; we feel that we owe you a 
great deal." 

"Don't!" said Newman, in a low, sharp 
tone. 

I gave him my hand. He held it for a 
moment, and I could see even by the moon- 
light a stränge look flash into his eyes. So we 
thanked him. 



OHAPTER XX. 

THE PHANTOM THAT STALKS IN BOMB. 

'So Kenneth went to Rome, and I dreamed 
happy dreams, picturing his life in the 
Etemal City ; and every f ew days receiving a 
bright loving letter — ^letters that I read and 
kissed and re-read and lived upon. 

* 

" I wander about here, and wonder if I 
am myself," Kenneth wrote, " and dream of 
everyone and everything that is, or ever has 
been. Was there ever such a place as this 
that utterly bewitches one's soul? I have 
spent all to-day wandering in S. Peter^s, löst 
in the glory of that inexpressibly glorious 
building, but I carry your image with me, 
and it keeps me in some sort of remembrance 
that I am a Kenmuir and have some sort of 
^duties to perform, and other senses besides 
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eyes ! If you were with me, my dearest, I 
don't think I should ever leave Italy again,, 
not at least till the love of Knockeil drew 
me back. I send you a tiny * keepsake/ aB- 
the children say, and if it is not too weighty 
with love, I trust it will reach you safely ; I 
send it for two reasons — first, because its two 
blue eyes remind me of other eyes I know of ;. 
and secondly for the sake of the dear word 
that stånds between them. Fever, Rome*s 
usual gift to her lovers, is rampant, but I 
am as right as a trivet I God bless you for 
ever ! 

" Yours, &c., 

"K. Kenmuie." 

I received this letter late in Januarj,. 
together with the keepsake, a little trinket 
with two jewelled blue eyes set in it, and a 
golden ** Spes " between. I loved it, and 
wore it — yes ! wore it and clung to it, during 
many days when hope was indeed the last 
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strand of the cable I Af ter that I received 
no more letters for many days. I was first 
surprised, tlien ratlier troubled, yet I resolved 
not to f ret, for I knew that my lover was 
härd at work, and I trusted him implicitly. 
So one sweet February day, it was with a 
light heart that I stood outamong the flower 
beds, where the crocuses and snowdrops 
were just raising their heads above the dark 
earth ; there was a spring-like feeling in the 
air, and spring in my heart as I stooped to 
gather three of these blossoms. 

As I did so I heard the garden door open, 
Kenneth's door, and I turned half in expec- 
tation of I knew not what, to meet Mr. New- 
man. 

" I saw you," he said, half apologetically, 
" and as I had a message for you^ I ventured 
in without cereraony." 

" I am glad you did," I answered gaily, 
** isn't it a sweet day ? " 

** Yes," he replied, and I don' t know why. 
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but as he spöke I looked up at him, and 
listened as though for my life. 

" Tm sorry to tell you that I hear from 
Bome, that Kenmuir has been — is seriously 
ill — with fe ver ! " 

I was standing straight up wbile he spöke, 
but everything swam before my eyes, and I 
f elt for an instant that I should fall. I haye 
never fainted, but I think it must feel some- 
thing like that. Only for a moment, then I 
said imperatively — 

" Go on, when ? tell me all of it ! " 

*'Yes," he said, " he was taken ill — with 
f ever, some days since — and he has been very 
ill, this letter is from an Englishman living 
in the same house with Kenneth, who has 
been waiting on him ; it is a very kind letter, 
I will leave it with you." 

" Oh ! Mr. Newman," Icried, ** is he very 
ill?" 

He took my hand gently as though I were 
as a child in trouble, as he said — 
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" Dear Miss Stanfield, I'ra af raid he is vevy 
ill ; but don' t be af raid, be brave for his 
sake/' and the kind eyes looked tenderly 
into mine, as he continued — "I am going 
över tliere to look af ter him ; I'll do my best 
ior him, and see that he hasall the help to be 
had in Rome." 

" You are going to Rome ? " 

" Of course," he replied, looking down at 
me out of those simple straightforward eyes. 
^* I am going to start to-night, I shall be 
with Kenmuir in a day or two ; and you'll 
trust me, won't you, to do my best r'* 

" Trust you ! oh, Mr. Newman, how can I 
ever thank you ? " 

" Don't try to,'* he,said hastily. " Giveme 
those flowers for Kenneth ! I must not delay 
now, for I have arrangements to make in 
town." 

I put them into his hand, a purple crocus 
and a sno w dröp. 

" With my love," I murmured. A white one 
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had dropped from my hands, Henry Nevnnan 
pioked it up and gave it to me. 

" I must go now,'* he said, " good-bye, till 
I bring Kenneth back quite well." 

I could not speak for tears, and we parted 
in silence, amid the flower beds. I watched 
him a few steps when he turned. 

" Haven't you anything for mef^* he said^ 
with a certain hunger in his tone. I put the 
neglected white flower, that I was crushing^ 
into his hand, with a f eeling of surprise at the 
request. **Good-bye, good-bye,'* ho said, 
while a great bright h*ght flashed into his 
eyes, and he was gone. 

I never knew how long I stood out there. 
I remember the clang of the gate behind 
him, the sound of wheels as he drove away ; 
I remember how the birds were chirping and 
rustling beside me in the hoUy hedge, how 
every wavelet of the river was laughingback 
the brightness of the sun. I remember how I 
Baw and heard all this ; and yet although it 
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yras before my eyes, one object only occupied 
my soul — a påle face, with soft curls above it, 
with lips closed in pain; with eyes closed. 
God help me I Closed for how long ? Oh ! 
was I never to look into those eyes again ? 
Was this sun never more to catch the 
brightness of that hair? Was it possible 
that I should not hear that voice, without 
whose sound all earth would be for me a 
horrible silence ? Was love all a mockery 
af ter all ? Was there nothing that lasted ? 
Nothing but death triumphant ? It was too 
horrible ; it could not be. If I could only go 
to him like Henry Newman I If he had been 
ill in London, and not in Rome — Rome, 
where I could never go to him ; could not 
hear of him for days ? Could do nothing for 
him. Could not even go to him if — 

" Oh ! I cannot bear it ; it is too terrible ! " 
I cried, misery finding voice at last, and the 
wild words ringing out on the still air, 
.fitartled me to a sense of my position. StiU 
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standing where Mr. Newman left me, with 
the open letter in my hand, I turned towards^ 
the house ; how difEerent it all looked from 
the place of an hour ago ; how all the world 
had changedi The very sunlight seemed 
horrible, and I wished it had been very 
dark that I might hide my sorrow. All the 
familiar objects looked at me with stränge, 
pitying eyes, as I wandered drearily to my 
room, and read the letter. It was, as Henry 
Newman said, a very kind letter, but I think 
if he had more considered it, he would 
scarcely have left it in my hand. For, brief 
though his words, the writer told only too 
much of the state of danger and sad weak- 
ness to which " Rome's gift " had reduced 
this, her latest lover. I read that letter like 
a sentence of death. I do not remember how,. 
nor what I told Uncle George when he came 
home that evening. I just remember how 
he took me in his arms and tried to comfort 
me; I remember, too, his exclamation^ 
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** Noble fellow ! " when he heard how 
Newjuan was setting ofE for Rome. I 
recoUect how I tried to sit patieatly through 
that eveniog, in spite of the dreadful appre- 
hension that deepened in my soul. And all 
through the dark ho urs of that dark night, 
for the spring day had passed into a starless, 
stormy night, I lay and listened to the 

■ 

moaning of the wind, with an awf ul wonder 
in my heart. Was it possible that even now, 
on the breath of that wind, the fairest soul 
on earth was sighing itself out? Was it 
possible that påle face in the far city was 
growing paler ? 

Towards morning I slept, dreaming 
brokenly of a wind that passed över Rome 
to England ; and again of .Kenneth smiling 
on me, and another face, very påle, that 
smiled also, and was, I thought, like Henry 
Newman's. 

Those succeeding days passed on as such 
days will. And my brain steadied itself. 
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and I learned to bear, or perhaps only to 
grow used, to the suspense, and tried to 
perform a few duties mecbanicallj. Kneel- 
ing, when the pain became unbearable, with a 
frantic cry upon my lips, all prayer, indeed, 
resolving itself into tbe one cry that this 
dear life might be given back. And learning 
at last, to pray that it might be spared, not so 
much for my sake, as for love of itself, and 
for the sake of others, till one day a faith- 
ful hand in Rome flashed över to us a 



message- 



**Arrived in Rome : Kenneth better; a 
quiet night/' 

My heart stood still as I read it. I clasped 
my gift with the sweet eyes of hope, and 
smiled again. 

It is wonderful how the heart may recover 

itself when the strain of great sorrow or 

suspense is removed. As one or two letters 

of good cheer arrived, Itook to life again, so 

to speaky and talked, anöi ^^S«äö.^^ää.^^^^ 
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with Uncle George ; and pictured Kenneth 
returning to me well again, and Mr. New- 
man treasured as our dearest friend for ever, 
and was almost cheerful again, when one day 
this letter reached me, dated from Rorae — 

" Deab Miss Stanpield, — 

" I think I may now tell you 

that Kenmuir is steadily recovering after the 

'dangerous relapse that set in the day after 

my arrival. He is decidedly stronger to-day, 

though as weak as a child, poor fellow. I 

am not now afraid to tell you that for two 

days it was a very near m ätter. We have 

had all the skill that Rome can produce ; I 

wish we had all that of London. But the 

doctor says Kenneth is fairly on the right 

road now. Trust me to still do my best for 

Jiim. 

" Ever your most faithful 

"Henbt Newman." 

I read this with a slight feeling of surprise 
st tbe form of signature — ^\Jaa.\> ^^'s* ^* 
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THE SIEGE PEEILOUS. 



And the next news came from Kenneth him- 
self. I kissed the letter and cried över it ift 
my thankfulness before I read the contents. 
It was shorb and very feebly written, the^ 
poor weak hand straying över the page in a 
manner very unlike his usual firm, free hand. 
Ah I Kenneth never had such a letter to- 
write before. He told me in a few words^ 
how quickly he was regaining strength, and 
was taking great care — for my sake. Thea 
the letter continued — 

** I can hardly bear to tell you my sad 
news. Ah ! dearest, we never knew what a 
splendid fellow Newman was ! He died last 
night of the fever caught in his devotion tö- 
rne. He stayed beside me all through the 
worst. Whenever I was conscious he was 
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tliere. But three days ago he fainted beside 
me liere, and from the first the doctor gave 
no hope* Yesterday he asked for me. I 
struggled into the room, and he gave me- 
with difficulty this message for you, * Tell 
her not to mind ; it is not härd to do for her 
I have loved so well.' So this is the end I I 
will write again. But now I am so utterly 
undone by Newman' s death, that I scarcely 
know what I write. I hate myself for being 
alive at all ! " 

I kneeled as I read it ; was he not then a 
saint in heaven ! An intense humility crept 
över my soul in the face of this great devo- 
tion, this wonderf ul self-surrender. I read 
the words again and again, as though they 
referred to some one else; it could not be for 
love oi me that such a man as Henry New- 
man gave his life. I could hardly take the^ 
sense in, till, as I knelt, memory recalled a 
few stray words and looks, that this great 
act of love interpreted. For had he not been. 
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our good ängel? Was it not he who had 
brought US together in his stränge love? 
Was it that love which had flashed his soul 
into his eyes the last time I saw him ? And 
all that time I had never known, nor sus- 
pected, nor dreamed of it ! Had he suffered ? 
Tiad I ever caused him to suffer ? or was it 
possible that his was such love as made it 
more blessed to give than to receive, content 
to love, asking for no return ? And often as 
I think of the face of Henry Newman it has 
appeared as that one Kenneth had drawn, 
** The Hero in the Siege Perilous," losing 
Tiimself to save himself ; not finding it härd 
to do, when he " loved so much." If there 
was anything wanting to make our love pure, 
and enduring, and humble, I think Henry 
Newman has given it us in his sweet 
example. 

Kenneth's illness and the terrible prostra- 
tion it left behind, added to the deep depres- 
sion caused by Henry Newman s death, which. 
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it was easy to detect in each letter he wrote,. 
in spite of the hopefulness of his tone, caused 
both Sir George and myself to implore him 
to return to England immediately, or at least 
to quit Rome. But in neither request were 
we successful ; his work there, already post- 
poned and neglected, weighed on his mind, 
and he persisted in remaining in Rome until 
it was completed ; so it was April when he 
wrote to tell me that I might expect him in 
a few days. 

" I shall bid farewell to Rome," he said^ 
" with very different feelings to those with 
which I greeted her. The most solemn time 
of my life has passed here, and henceforward 
Rome, above all that Rome which lies within 
the shade of the pyramid of Caius Cestius 
will be a very sacred, though a very sad 
spöt." 

After receiving such a letter, 1 was not 
surprised though grieved, to observe the 
change those few months had made in my 
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lover's appearance. His face was worn and 
sad, and older, the delicate features sharpened 
and the eyes sunken and large. But — oh ! 
the great comfort, the inexpressible content 
of seeing him again, of having him beside 
me, of listening once more to his voice. Af ter 
those days of awful anxiety, and the de- 
pressing weeks that followed, I wanted 
nothing more but just to see him there, and 
to listen to him. We were very quiet, sitting 
in the fading light of the April evening ; and 
while Kenneth held my hand fast, as he 
talked to Sir George, I tried to realise, if 
possible, what might have been, and I think 
I felt a ]oy somehow akin to the joy of those 
loving hearts, long ago on that day when — 

From house to hoase the nei^libour*s met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown'd 

The purple brows of Olivet. 

Thinking also of what had been ; " now the 
one was taken and the other lef t," tears rosa 
to my eyes and fell. 
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It was not at our first meeting that we 
•spöke of Mr. Newman ; we dared not. But 
in the next gloaming, Kenneth looked 
towards me with a significanoe in his look 
that I understood, a3 drawing closer to him 
I said — 

" Yes, tell me." 

And he told me, how in the darkest time 
of the fe ver he became conscious of that kind 
face beside him, **like a messenger from you, 
my darling." 

" From Heaven ! " I said ; and he went on. 
**'He was alwavs there: whenever I knew 
anything Newman was by me, it was he that 
<iid everything for me ; when I could bear it, 
he told me, he had come from you, and gave 
me these," and Kenneth showed me my poor 
spring flowers ; " then as I grew stronger he 
cheered and amused me, and let me talk of 
you^ until as I told you, one day he fainted 
and was taken away. Af ter that I did not see 
him till the last time. And oh ! Maude, when 
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I think of it, I loathe myself for being alive, 
for having been the cause of bis death — a 
man I was not fit to stånd by ! " 

Kenneth stopped, almost too overcome to* 
proceed, but I said — 

" Think of me, Kenneth, what should I 
have done ? '' 

He went on, very low and gravely — 

*•' I knew he was dying when I saw his face,. 
but he was as thoughtful as ever, anxious 
lest I should be the worse for coming to him ;. 
then as he held my händ, he said, * I am so 
glad, old fellow, it is I instead of you — don't 
let her ever trouble, or mind about it, it is 
not härd to do for her I loved so well. I 
never meant you two should have known, 
but now it has come to this, it is no matter; 
I am so glad you will both be quite happy.' 
Then he turned his head, lookedfar off at the- 
western sky, such a Roman sky ! and after a 
little said very faintly, * It has been a great 
pain, but now it is a splendid happiness, for 
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her, teli her.' Those were his last words — I 
did not see him again I " 

It was quite dark when Kenneth ended ; 
b ut I knew there were tears in his eyes. At 
length I ventured to ask the question that 
had of ten troubled me latelj — 

" Kenneth, dear, did you know that he 
cared for me ? " 

" I never dreamed of it; he kept his secret 
till the end." 

*' Oh ! what could have made him or you 
so good to me ? " I cried, breakiiig into 
tears. 

" It was bocause we could not help it," 
replied Kenneth ; then, after a pause, " there 
was a poor little white flovver that he kissed 
be före he died." 

*' Yes," I said, '' I gave it him that last 



morning." 



" I thought he would have wished to have 
it," said Kenneth, '*so, Maude, tie sleeps iti 
Rome wilh your flower in his hand." 
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" Do you remember," 1 asked, sadly, *' long 
ago in the Coronach Oove, do you remember 
my fancy about the bells? How a toU 
sounded amongst them ; I think it was for 
him." 

" Heaven grant," said Kenneth, solemnly, 
"that we, too, raay be worthy of such a 
knell ! '' 



CITAPTER XX 1 1. 



A E I 



Dqbing tbe weeks that intervened between 
Kenneth's return and our marriage, which 
took place in the first week of May, I went 
back to South Audley Street, where my 
mother and sisters bad now returned. I 
was very glad to spend some few weeks 
tbere, and to take my place in that home 
where 1 now began to fear I had ne ver really 
filled it. My mother was kind enough, on 
the whole ; received Kenneth with quiet 
civility when he came to the house. Slie 
also exerted herself in making the prepara- 
tions which she deemed necessary for my 
marriage, and she even acceded to Uncle 
George's request, and came down to the 
Willows and did the honours of his house on 
that occasion, in a gracious and graceful 
manner. 
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For we had decided t hat the weddinsc, beino: 
a very quiet one, would be most suitably 
celebrated at the little countiy churcb not 
far from ray uncle's house, to whicli he 
always went. I met Captain Onslow, when 
at home, Avith mingled feelings of amuse- 
ment and compunction; but we parted very 
good friends. 

Two davs before the weddinof, I was aloiie 
in my rooin, when my mother came in, 
stately, and cold in her manner, I felt, as 
she said — 

'* This is what I came for. Look here, 
child," and she opened a morocco case, dis- 
playing to niy dazzled eyes a diamond neck- 
lace and pendants. 

" No," she went on, "you have nothingto 
thank me for. They are no present of mine; 
they were your raother's. When your 
father gave them to me it was with the con- 
dition that they were to be yours on your 
inarviage ; so no^v now ^e^ i\\^Y ^^ist be." 
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I looked from the diamonds to mj step- 
inother ; a sli^ht flush was oa lier faco, and 
her hands lingered fondly among tlie jewels. 
I knew it was no ordinary trial for her, with 
whom the love of jewellery was a passion, to 
yield up these diamonds with which she had 
so of ten blazed. 

" I cannot bear to take them," I said, 
clasping my hands, lest I should seem to take 
greedy possession of the stones. " You ha ve 
worn them, you keep them, at least till I 
want them." 

" Nonsense, Maude ; they are yours, 
whether you like it or not." 

She shut the case with a snap, and we 
stood silent, I feeling rather melancholy. 
There was something so altogether out of 
order in the fact that I Avas, however inad- 
vertently, the cause of pain to my proud 
step-mother, that it troubledme. 

After a moment or two, she said — 

" There is this also," and detached from 
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her chain a sraall miniature of iny father set 
in pearls. " This was your inother's, and I 
am bonnd to give it to you now." 

I put up my hands, exclaiming — 

" Indeed, I can't take that ! I have always 
seen you wear it ; I did not even know that 
it had belonged to — to her. Mamma, you 
must keep that ! " 

" It is all his arranging,'* she said, " so you 
will have to have it ; but," she added, 
polishing it tenderly in her hands, " I think 
I might liave kept it in my life-time." 

And, as she placed the miniature besido 
the jewel case, there were tears in her eyes. 
Then, as she turned to leave the room, I 
yielded to an impulse — never, I fear, felt 
before — and, putting my arm round her, I 
kissed her. She looked surprised, but smiled 
kindly, though she said nothing. 

When she was gone, I looked atthe jewels, 
dropping ray own tears among them, and 
wishiijof more thau I had ever done before 
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that I and iny father's wife could have loved 
eacli other better. Her unvvonted softness 
had touclied me deeply, and, I tliought, surely 
witli the bond of my father's love between us 
we ought to have got on better. 

Then I took the jewels and locked them 
away. I would have liked to have worn the 
portrait, only 1 feared it would have pained 
my mother. I smiled a little to think that I, 
who was to be the wife of a poor painter, 
should be endowed with jewels worthy of 
a princess. And yet, indeed, who would 
more love their beauty than my artist — my 
" King o' Men ? " 

KennetVs brother came from his distant 
home to be present at our wedding. It 
was a great pleasure to me to meet John 
Kenmuir. He was a splendid specimen of a 
Highlander, very tall, with a massive and 
ratber stern face ; yet the mouth was gentle 
like his brother's, and in the eyes lay a 
smouldering fire. Alrhough lacking Ken- 
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iieth's charming conversational powers, lie 
yet spoko with a quiet eloquence wliich since 
then lias flashed out, and arrested the atten- 
tion of thousands. 

Recent events had naturally cast a gravity 
över our wedding, for the " Siege Perilous" 
waa on the Exhibition walls ; and Henry 
Newman was sleeping beneath the flowers, 
within the shade of the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius ; and yet we were very happy. For 
our honeymoon Kenneth took me up to his 
old home at Knockeil, to the Manse that was 
now John s, who was loved as the minister 
where he and his brother had been known and 
admired from boyhood. 

It was as the western san was sending a 
srreat eolden fflow across the Atlantic that we 

o o o 

stood together beneath the grauite crags that 
had looked dowu for ages on those ever- 
changing waters. The tide was flowing in, 
and the long, lovv, level \vaves rolled gently 
över the goldun sand and plashcd at our feet 
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while we spöke of our plans for the future, 
Kenneth was anxious to be at work again, 
and I was almost as eager as himself . The 
" Siege Perilous " was the first of his pic- 
tures that had drawn anything like general 
observation ; he f elt the inspiration in him to 
do better yet, and I believed that he would. 
We were to live for some months in town, and 
to winter in Italy. 

" It will be beautiful to work there, with 
you besideme," hesaid. 

" It will be beautiful to be together any- 
where," I answered ; then added in a whisper, 
" till death do us part ! " 

" Aye," said he, gravely, with quiet eyes 
gazing över into the West, " and I believe 
for evermore ! " 

We watched the sun sink, and the sea 
darken before we turned to go. 

" I should like to take you home by the 
way I used to go when I was a boy, it is a 
steep pathway up the cliff." 

X 
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I answered that I should like it. When we 
reached the precipitous path it was very 
dark. Kenneth turned to me, saying — 

" It is rather dangerous, shall you be 
afraid ? " 

" I am not afraid of anything with. you," I 
answered, and gave him my hand. 



And I have never been afraid. 

There have been times of anxiety and care 
and toil, yet my life has always been bedged 
about by the beauty and sweetness of love, 
with which it has been so richly endowed by 
him who will be for ever my " King o' Men." 



THE END. 
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